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You’ll be glad you said Johnnie Walker Red’ 

. . . that incredibly smooth Scotch whisky 

It mirrors your inherent appreciation for the finest. Not just another Scotch. A great Scotch! 
Incomparably smooth, mellow, pleasant tasting. As ‘Johnnie Walker Red’ Label lets you relish 
relaxation, so, too, it converts the commonplace into a memorable moment — a moment you'll 
want to relive. Try if. You'll be glad you said ‘Johnnie Walker Red,’ (he smooth Scotch whisky. 
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MEMO TO ADVERTISERS 


f rom L. L. Callaway , Jr. 


With this issue, Sports Illustrated enters the year 
of its existence immortalized by the late A. A. Milne in his 
title “Now We Are Six.” 

It’s been some time since my offspring were at the 
Christopher Robin level. I do remember, however, that at 
their six-year-old birthday parties the best time was usu- 
ally had by all when the kid whose birthday it was not only 
received a lot of presents, but had a mother worldly-wise 
enough to hand out presents to each and every one of the 
guests as well. 

So gather around, and while we’re cutting the cake, 
here are some of the f avors— was that what we used to call 
them?-that we of Sports Illustrated have for you. 

Item: A successful new medium in which to place 
your advertising— one that surrounds your mes- 
sage with smartness, timeliness, an enjoyable 
atmosphere— and profit. 

Item : A highly selective marketing approach to what 
the 1960 U.S. census has just shown us is the 
market of the ’60’s— the college-educated, sub- 
urbs-based, active, mobile, energetic, sports- 
minded family— 900,000 of them, in fact. 

Item : Regional editions — in which Sports Illus- 
trated pioneered— to give national prestige and 
impact to limited-budget advertising or prod- 
ucts restricted, for one reason or another, to 
certain major market areas. (You may not re- 
alize it, but Sports Illustrated now carries 
more regional advertising pages than any other 
magazine in the U.S., TV Guide alone excepted.) 

Item : An entree into major U. S. retail outlets almost 
unequalled — virtually unqualified acceptance 
for a Sports iLLusTRATED-advertised product 
by leading department stores, specialty shops, 
men’s apparel retailers, drug chains, even su- 
permarkets. (An item that was actually being 
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returned by one midwest drug chain was re- 
ordered on the strength of a campaign in SI. On 
the basis of a layout alone, plus the announce- 
ment of a 4-color page in SI, one apparel com- 
pany got $100,000 worth of advance orders on a 
single item, at an industry convention.) 

Item: A fresh and distinctive editorial approach to 
what is just about everybody’s favorite subject 
in America— sport. A magazine that combined 
the Time Inc. standards of writing and visual- 
ization and presentation with one of the most 
compelling and diversified and colorful activi- 
ties in American life. 

Item : A new avenue to reach the women of the upper- 
bracket families of the U.S., currently about 
607,000 of them, wives, mothers, daughters, 
and we daresay a few wealthy maiden aunts— 
who up until Sports Illustrated came along 
were finding themselves deeper and deeper in 
the forest of their husbands’ golf, fishing, bowl- 
ing, and their children’s skiing, swimming, and 
riding lessons, plus Little League, without any 
friendly guide to tell them the difference be- 
tween a force play and a fielder’s choice. (Do 
you know the difference, incidentally? Is there 
one?) As well as a clean and wholesome maga- 
zine that you don’t mind having around the 
house for the teen-agers to read, too. 

Item : Editorial features such as— well, read this issue, 
and those to follow on the Olympics, for just a 
handful of many examples. 

Item : An almost unbeatable merchandising force— as 
the men and women who star in the sports head- 
lines step out of the pages of Sports Illus- 
trated to star at your own sales meetings or 
dealer conventions. Name one subject in which 
your salesmen are more interested than sport 
—all right, name one through which they can 
make more friends, write more orders, and do 
more business, than sport. 

Item : A market of subscriber-families, 900,000 strong, 
almost unparalleled in magazine history in in- 
come, education, position, ownership and use of 
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Safest 
way 
to carry 
your 
money 



AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES 

Before you go anywhere — don’t forget! Carry American Express Travelers Cheques and enjoy 
that wonderful feeling of security. If they’re lost or stolen, you get every cent back without 
delay. Accepted everywhere ... at home and abroad. Buy them at your BANK, Western 
Union and Railway Express offices. Cost only a penny a dollar . . . and they’re always good. 

NEVER CARRY MORE CASH THAN YOU CAN AFFORD TO LOSE 
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You drive an import? A sports car? 
Goodyear has your tires . . . 

Goodyear makes tires in sizes to fit all U. S. makes of cars 
including compacts, and 94% of all imports. And what a lire 
you get! 

Goodyear tires are the world’s first Turnpike-Proved tires. 

And now, they’re precision-built with electronic controls — to 
give you the three big tire advances of 1960: 

1. Goodyear tires give you up to 25% more safe mileage 
than before — anywhere. 

2. New whisper-quiet, cushion-soft ride. 

3. New 3-way sureness on the road. Quicker starts, safer 
stops, better car control on turns. 

You can get these precision-built tires everywhere — from the 
same Goodyear dealers who offer you expert tire service. 

Goodyear. Akron 16, Ohio. 

LOTS OF GOOD THINGS COME FROM 

good/Vear 

MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND! 

Watch the “Goodyear Theater” on TV every other Monday evening. 



13 IN. 14 IN. 15 IN. 16 IN. 
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Next week 

SPORTS fiY 



Photograph by llirhant Jtffery 


Tall and dimpled. Barbara Mcln- 
tire holds the British and U.S. ama- 
teur golf championships. She is fa- 
vored to repeat at Tulsa next week, 
and Alfred Wright tells you why. 

Fencing is fun for the whole family. 
In a new instructional. Artist and 
veteran Olympic Fencer Ed Vebell 
introduces his favorite sport, which 
is growing fast in U.S. popularity. 

Many arc the motives that prompt 
u man to go fishing, but a meat fish- 
erman is basic: he goes fishing 
to catch fish. Joe David Brown 
tells how he came to join the clan. 


O I960 BY TIME INC. ALL RIGHTS RE- 
SERVED. REPRODUCTION WITHOUT PER- 
MISSION PROHIBITED 
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LOOK 

WHO’S 

FLYING! 


"Since we learned In tly at our Cessna 
dealer's, we've lound it a pleasure we can 
all enjoy together It's educational lor 
our son. too. For instance, we re planning 
to lake him on a trip stretching 
trom Canada to Metico.'' Pilots. 

Mr & Mrs. T.F.B., Texas.* 



"The pride I felt getting this solo trophy from my Cessna 
dealer was second only to soloing itself." — Mrs. B. D. S.. Cal.* 

Cessna's new idea for wives: 

TAKE FLYING LESSONS 
WITH YOUR HUSBAND 
FOR ’/ 2 PRICE 

NOW. AT MANY CESSNA DEALERS 

across the nation you can learn to fly with 
your husband for only fi price, up until you 
solo. So join the many flying wives who enjoy 
“eo-piloting” with their husbands on busi- 
ness trips. 

HIGHLY QUALIFIED INSTRUCTORS 

w ill make a skillful pilot of you quicker than 
you c\er thought possible. Most of their 
students solo in about eight hours. 

YOUR TRAINING PLANE IS A NEW 
CESSNA 150 with many easy-to-fly fea- 
tutes. For example. Land-O-Matic and Para- 
Lilt flaps make flying almost like driving up 
and down hills. 

OFFER IS FOR A LIMITED TIME, so call 
your Cessna dealer now, (Sec Yellow Pages.) 
Take a demonstration ride. And ask for 
the illustrated booklet "Look Who's Flying," 
which fully explains how you can learn to 
fly under the Cessna “Flying Wives” Plan. 

Or write: Cc^Sl* Aircraft Company. Dept. 
WS-55, Wichita. 

Kansas. 



MEMO 

from the publisher 

T he latest issue of any magazine 
is in a sense a composite of all 
the issues that have gone before. Al- 
though this Olympic issue is notably 
special, it could not possibly be what 
it is if it were not. also the sum of 1108 
others, beginning with Volume 1, 

Number 1, August 16, 1954. That was 
a happy event, as birthdays should 
be, and one reason for recalling it is no less happy: with this issue 
Sports Illustrated is 6 years old. 

When Sports Illustrated was born its readers did not know the 
magazine, and it did not know its readers. Nevertheless, 450,000 
were present for the occasion, giving Sports Illustrated the largest 
circulation any weekly has ever started with. Now, on its sixth birth- 
day, the circulation has more than doubled, and the families, almost 
a million, who buy Sports Illustrated know Sports Illustrated; 
and Sports Illustrated, thanks to their answers to some search- 
ing questions we have been asking them, knows them very well. So 
if this issue may be regarded as a composite, it suggests another — 
the family who subscribes to it. This family may not be exactly yours 
and not quite your neighbor’s. But in many respects it should be 
familiar. And in all respects it is far from average. 

Comprising 3' members, it owns 1 1 ■> automobiles, l 9 , jo cameras, 
1‘ TVs and l 1 ' 10 fishing rods. Out of its $10,835 annual income it 
buys, among other things, lOVs rolls of film, 7,665?a cigarettes and 
1,080'.:, gallons of gas, which it burns up in 16,228 7 /io miles of auto 
travel. It carries life insurance to the amount of $27,462. Each month 
it entertains 20 5 j guests, who are likely to have been invited over 
1?4 telephones. 

The lord and master of the house is 42 2 years old. Chances are seven 
out of 10 that he’s been to college and four out of five that he owns 
the house. Like the rest of his family, he is a most active person who 
likes to go where the action is. If it weren’t for his slightly cumber- 
some fractions, he would have made it to our birthday party. But 
his wife arrived in one car. He started in the half a car she left be- 
hind and succeeded in getting only halfway. But I’m sure he’s here 
in spirit with all the rest of you. 
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Worth the trip in itself! . . . 



When you're planning your vacations 
First, be sure you're in the know. 

Mark the Charterhouse locations 
On your map — then go, man, go! 



Rooms are air-conditioned, spacious. 
Carpeted from wall to wall. 

Outside, Nature's green and gracious — 
Your picture window shows you all. 



So, for comfort, fun, good eating 
With your kids, your pets, your spouse, 

Take the trip that's worth repeating — 
Park your car at Charterhouse ! 



Charterhouse means country leisure 
Rolling lawns, a pool so gay. 

Playground for your youngsters' pleasure— 
Bring your pets, too — it's O.K.! 




Rib Room meals are feasts you'll savor. 
Poolside snacks are tasty, too. 

Cocktail Lounge serves drinks you favor — 
C H fare was meant for you ! 


Charterhouse 



Operated by Hotel Corporation of America 


CHARTERHOUSE MOTOR HOTELS Washington. D. C.: North — Bladensbutg Road, South — Alcrandtia, Va , Creator Boston-. Newton. Waltham. Lyon. Maine-. Bangor. Poiltand. Kitteiy . Annapolis. Md.; 
Cleveland (Euclid), Ohio; Winnipeg, Canada. MCA HOTELS IN: New York, The Plara, Holel Roosevelt Washington, D C.. The Mayflower . Chicago, Edgewater Beach Hotel 8oston. Somerset 
Hotel, Holel Kenmore . . ■ Palm Beach. Fla., Palm Beach Biltmore . . New Orleans. The Royal Orleans (Summer I960) Quito. Ecuador. Holel Quito (Summer I960) . San luan. P. R., El Miramar 
Charterhouse (under construction) . . London. England (Hotel under construction), for Instant Rescroation Service CALL ANY CHARTERHOUSE. HCA HOTEL. OR CONTACT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT. 
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Manitoba ! 


CANADA 


T HE SUDDEN WHIRR of powerful wings— and a Canada goose soars 
across the sky. Mallards, pintails, bluebills, too, flock over Manitoba’s 
fields, lakes and marshlands, while the cackle of the sharptail grouse 
echoes across the Stubblefields— magnificent Manitoba’s a sportsman's 
paradise I Picture yourself here this fall; test your skill with rod as well 
as gun . . .the season's still open for battling lake trout, northern pike 
and smallmouth bass. Take home a trophy moose, too ! All this against 
a backdrop of spectacular autumn coloring and mellow Indian Summer 
days. Expert guides help you find your trophies, and comfortable, well- 
equipped lodges and camps offer excellent accommodation. For the full 
story, see the new color booklet, “Fishing and Hunting in Magni- 
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MAKE THE JUMP! 


to swimming pool living 


Whether it’s a party for swimming or just 
plain outdoor family fun, MAKE THE 
JUMP to the wonderful world of swim- 
ming pool living. Made of fiberglass from 
original rectangular molds, Craft Glas 
Pools are more durable, longer-lasting and 
require less maintenance than other type 
pools. New pool features include: rolled 
safety ledge, non-skid bottom and molded- 
in Grecian steps. The revolutionary 27x12 
foot model can be installed within a few 
short days. See the Craft Glas dealer in 
your area or write: Craft Glas Pools, Inc., 
3790 N. W. 81st St., Miami, Florida. 




C raft rilas 

POOLS 

INCORPORATED 

3790 TV. W. 81st Street 

Miami, Florida 

Exclusive franchises available in some areas. 


ASK ANYONE 



who’s been to Puerto Rico... 


They’ll surely tell you the best-selling, 


best-tasting quality rum on the Island is 

DON Q 


Finest Rum for you 


80 Proof 

Schieffelin°& Co., New York 


OLYMPIC 

SCHEDULE 


Daily highlights of the 
Olympic Games at Rome 


FIRST DAY: THURSDAY, AUG. 25 

Opening ceremony, Olympic Stadium. 

SECOND DAY: FRIDAY, AUG. 26 

Cycling, team time-trial race. 

THIRD DAY: SATURDAY, AUG. 27 

Swimming, men’s 100-meter freestyle. 

FIFTH DAY: MONDAY, AUG. 29 

Swimming, men's 3-meter springboard 
diving. 

SIXTH DAY: TUESDAY, AUG. 30 

Swimming, women’s 100-meter butterfly. 

SEVENTH DAY: WEDNESDAY, AUG. 31 

Men’s shotput. 

Swimming, men’s 100-meter backstroke. 

EIGHTH DAY: THURSDAY, SEPT. 1 

Men’s high jump. 

Men’s 1 00-meter dash. 

NINTH DAY: FRIDAY, SEPT. 2 

Men's 400-meter hurdles. 

Women's 100-meter dash. 

Men’s 800-meter run. 

lOTH DAY: SATURDAY, SEPT. 3 

Rowing, finals in all events. 

12TH DAY: MONDAY, SEPT. 5 

Men's 110-meter hurdles. 

13TH DAY: TUESDAY, SEPT. 6 

Equestrian sports, Grand Prix dressage. 
Decathlon, final day. 

Men’s 400-meter run. 

Men's 1,500-meter run. 

14TH DAY: WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 7 

Equestrian sports, Grand Prix individual 
jumping. 

Yachting, final day. 

15TH DAY: THURSDAY, SEPT. 8 

Men's 4-by-400-meter relay. 

16TH DAY: FRIDAY, SEPT. 9 

Gymnastics, women’s final day. 

17TH DAY: SATURDAY, SEPT. 10 

Marathon race. 

Basketball, finals. 

18TH AND LAST DAY: SUNDAY, SEPT. 11 

Equestrian sports, Grand Prix team jump- 
ing. 

Closing ceremonies, Olympic Stadium. 
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“X3AD DY/" 

Your call from out of town— what a thrill for her 
and a joy for you ! 

The whole family will get a kick out of hearing 
your voice and your news. And you’ll feel better 
knowing everything’s o.k. with them. 

So do the thoughtful thing and call Long Distance 
whenever you’re away from home. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 

Call by number. It’s twice as fast. 



Publisher: Sidney L. James 
Advertising Director: L. L. Callaway Jr. 
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H ADVERTISEMENT 


The Spirit 
of the Olympics 

by Bob Richards 

Author , lecturer , teacher , Bob Richards competed in the 
Olympics three times , winning the polevault gold medal 
twice. He was also U.S. decathlon champion three times. 

He is now Director of the IVheaties Sports Federation 
and a dedicated crusader for fitness. 


Sports test everything that a person is. Everything 
you are comes out when you play the game. And 
the Olympic Games are the greatest played. 

Let me illustrate by telling something of my ex- 
perience at the 1956 Olympics in Melbourne, 
Australia. 

Picture a stadium crammed with 102,000 people, 
as the flags of 67 nations fly overhead. 4000 athletes 
come marching into the stadium. They line up on 
the field to take the Olympic Oath: “I do solemnly 
swear that I will take part in the Olympic Games 
according to the true spirit of sportsmanship for 
the honor of my country, for the glory of sport.” 
Above the field is a gigantic scoreboard with these 
words written across it: 

The Olympic Games Tend to Bring Mankind 
Together in Union and Harmony with the 
Qualities That Guide Mankind to Perfection 

Then comes the greatest experience of all — the 
games themselves. Every aspiration of the human 
heart is found here in the contests. What you see 


is life itself — the drama of human existence. The 
striving for records, the striving for victory, the 
hurt, the pain, the elation, the disappointment, are 
all there. The qualities that possess these contest- 
ants are the same qualities that men need in living. 
And the work and preparation of a lifetime are 
dramatized in the seconds of a race — in the one, 
supreme moment of truth. 

This year , you can witness these moments of truth 
by viewing the Olympics on television. Video tape 
and jet aircraft bring it to you within hours after 
it happens. I’ll be there in Rome, helping to des- 
cribe the action to you, and giving you a little 
background on the athletes. Don’t miss the 1960 
Olympics on your CBS television station. 


The U.S. Olympic team is not financed by govern- 
ment subsidy, as are many other teams. You can 
help by forwarding your contribution to Olympic 
National Headquarters, 57 Park Avenue, N.Y. 16, N.Y. 



Wheaties, “Breakfast of 
Champions,” is helping to 
bring you the 1960 
Olympics on the CBS-TV 
network. 

Wheaties will be served 
to the U.S. Olympic team 
at the Games of the XVII 
Olympiad in Rome, Italy. 
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SCORECARD 

Events and Discoveries of the Week 


EXPANDING UNIVERSE 

Prodded out of their lethargy by the 
insurgent Continentals, the pressure 
of public opinion and the threat of 
Congressional action, the American 
and National leagues last week finally 
agreed to expand. The established 
leagues, the major-domos promised, 
would absorb four charter teams 
from the Continental League right 
away and the other four “within a 
reasonable number of years.” 

The Continental officials seemed 
relieved that they had so neatly ex- 
tricated themselves from the almost 
impossible third-league theme. Nor 
were the member cities showing any 
Temorse. “Atlanta is definitely in line 
now for major league baseball,” they 
said in Georgia. “We can’t miss,” 
they said in Fort Worth and Dallas. 
In Buffalo they said, “We’re the only 
city that has a stadium of major 
league size right now.” In Minneap- 
olis-St. Paul they said, “We have 
achieved our goal at last.” Nearly 
everybody, suddenly very cynical, 
said, “The Continental League never 
had a chance in the first place.” 

Yet how good are the chances of 
immediate expansion of the Ameri- 
can and National leagues? They could 
be better. For one thing, no one has 
yet explained how the first four teams 
would be manned. For another, no 
one has explained what Dan Topping 
is up to. Topping, co-owner of the 
Yankees, said late last week he would 
oppose National League expansion 
into New York unless the American 
League expanded into Los Angeles. 

Los Angeles, of course, belongs to 
Walter O’Malley, not to the Conti- 
nental League. If Topping can exert 
enough pressure, he might be able 
to make the majors renege on their 
promise to the Continentals or even 
put off expansion altogether. 

OUCH 

Ernie Elliott, an 18-year-old in Port- 
land, Ore., played 257 holes (that’s 
more than 14 rounds) of golf in 24 


hours last week. He’s claiming the 
world record for that sort of thing. 
That’s wonderful. 

But to the man who is bushed after 
only one round of golf in 24 hours it 
may be a comfort to learn that during 
the course of his marathon Ernie: 
drove one ball into the golf-course 
swimming pool, broke the strap on 
his golf bag, lost his nine-iron through 
a hole in the bottom of a substitute 
bag, had his foot run over by a spec- 
tator’s motor scooter, took off his 
shoes to rest his feet and stepped on 
a bee, which stung him. 

DRIFTING & DREAMING 

People marveled, during a stock-caT 
race in Atlanta last week, when Glenn 


DEATH OF THE WILD BULL 

Luis Angel Firpo is dead at 65. A success- 
ful rancher who died a millionaire, he cre- 
ated one of the unforgettable moments 
of sports ( shown here in George Bellows’ 


(Fireball) Roberts barreled his sedan 
into his service pit at 75 mph and, 
without even slowing down, rocketed 
through the pit, out the exit and back 
onto the track. 

“I was in some kind of a weird 
trance,” Fireball said later, pocketing 
a $9,700 check for winning. “I thought 
I had a flat tire, and I thought I w r as 
going about 25 miles an hour. But 
when I got in the pit I came to and 
realized I was really moving along. So 
what the heck, I said to myself. I 
just kept on going out the other end 
and hare I am.” 

SOCCER CATCHES ON 

Three minutes after the opening of 
the International Soccer League 
championship in New York last week, 
Valter Santos, playing for the Bangu 
team of Brazil, streaked toward the 
Scottish goal. Suddenly he wheeled, 
one arm in the air, like a man taking 
a spill on a bicycle. At that exact 
instant the ball was passed to him. In 
perfect time, he kicked with his right 
foot, and the bright new yellow ba\\ 
sped a few inches off the grass toward 


lithograph) when he punched Jack Demp- 
sey out of the ring. Jack came back to 
knock Firpo out, but Luis, the Wild Bull 
of the Pampas, became famous forever. 
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the goal 15 yards away. Kilmarnock 
Goalie Jimmy Brown was in the act 
of pivoting to meet this new threat 
when the ball shot between his legs 
for a score. Some 25,000 enraptured 
fans at the Polo Grounds let out the 
sort of roar that used to be heard 
when Willie Mays was there. 

The International Soccer League 
was launched this year to give Amer- 
icans their first look at big-time soc- 
cer. It was meant to include eight 
European teams and two from the 
U.S. But the difficulty in raising two 
first-rate American teams led to Ban- 
gu's last-minute invitation. It must 
be accounted one of the luckiest sec- 
ond choices in sport. Attendance in 
t^e first half of the 30-game season 
i Kilmarnock won that division) fell 
as low as 1,700 and averaged but 
7,000 per game. Bill Cox, the organ- 
izer, had figured 8,000 would be nec- 
essary to survive. In the second half, 
with Bangu’s crowd-pleasers neck 
and neck with a tough Yugoslavian 
team, crowds jumped as high as 20,- 
000, and the playoff with Kilmar- 
nock, which Bangu won 2-0, topped 
that by 5,000. 

What the crowd saw in that final 
game was a matchless display of Bra- 
zilian teamwork and speed pitted 
against a heavier, slower, but relent- 
less Scottish 11— as good soccer as 
could be seen anywhere. More im- 
portantly, average attendance soared 
to 12,000 for the season, and Pro- 
moter Cox happily predicted soccer 
is here to stay. 

SENT TO THE SHOWROOM 

“For Sale:” said the ad in the Cam- 
bridge (Md.) Banner, “Complete 
umpire’s paraphernalia. I have had 
it.” The man who placed the ad was 
Pete Russ, and after 20 years of um- 
piring, Little League baseball had 
done him in. "I sell automobiles 
now,” he said, "and if you make the 
parents mad, you lose sales.” 

FISHERMEN SMELL 

If you don’t get a nibble next time 
you go fishing, blame it on the fish’s 
sense of smell. Harold Elser, a state 
of Maryland biologist, says your 
hands may be leaving an offensive 
odor (for fish — and isn’t that a switch) 
on the bait. 

Elser himself sniffed out his theory 
while observing University of Wis- 
consin experiments which indicated 


that fish can indeed discriminate 
among odors. 

“Some time later,” he says, “three 
of us were fishing. We used identical 
lines, hooks and bait. One fellow and 
I got plenty of bluegills. But the fel- 
low in the middle of the boat got 
nothing. I thought, ‘I bet his hands 
are smelling up the bait.’ ” 

Elser admits that his hands, too, 
are sometimes unpopular. The other 
day, seeing that the trout were 
“jumping real nice” at a hatchery, he 
rinsed his hands upstream. When the 
“polluted” water reached the trout 
they promptly stopped their frolic. 

Which seems to prove that the old 
saw is true. You never know when 
you offend. 

KELLEY’S CONSCIENCE 

Hobbled by blistered feet. Marathon 
Runner John Kelley failed to finish 
the first of his two required Olympic 
tryout races (SI, June 6). But when 
he won the second race by a wide 
margin, Olympic officials made an 
exception in his favor. Kelley, they 
ruled, would proceed to Rome. 

Last week, in Manhattan for a 15- 
mile Olympic warmup, Kelley strug- 
gled to rationalize for himself the 
Olympic committee’s decision. “Tak- 
ing advantage of the rule change is 
against every principle I hold,” he 
said on the one hand. "But a man 
will do what he wants to do if he can,” 
he said on the other. “Actually,” he 
finished inconclusively, “after I failed 
in the first race, I should have said I 
would not accept a place on the Olym- 
pic team no matter how well I did in 
the second. But by being silent I ac- 
cepted the controversy. Now I can’t 
say I won’t go. I only wish they had 
changed the rules before this ever 
came up.” 

Kelley’s mixed feelings are under- 
standable, but Olympic Official Pin- 
cus Sober said the decision was not 
based on sentimentality. Kelley, said 
Sober, is the best marathon runner 
in the U.S., and the two-race tryout 
is mainly designed to weed out a flash 
in the pan. "We did not want to be 
hidebound by a regulation that de- 
feats our own purposes,” he argued. 

The point seemed sound enough. 
Kelley won his warmup in a breeze. 
Bob Cons, who had been demoted to 
an alternate on the Olympic team to 
make room for Kelley, dropped out 
two miles from the finish. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



SARAH M. ANNIS. 6- 

year-old daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Keens 
Annis of Ashland. 
Mass., won the Lead- 
line (under 7 years) 
Class at 18th National 
Morgan Horse Show in 
Northampton, Mass., 
equaled triumph of her 
brother Davieson. who 
won five years ago. 



GAIL SONTGERATH, 

of West Palm Beach. 
Fla., women's national 
gymnastics champion 
competing in women's 
Olympic gymnastic 
trials at West Chester 
(Pa.) State College, 
scored 149.432 out of 
possible 160 points, 
finished first among 
six qualifiers. 



PAUL BOEHM. 15. of 

Houston won two sin- 
gles titles at the Amer- 
ican Amateur Skating 
Championships in Lit- 
tle Rock. Ark., joined 
Pamela Cornwall of 
Pasadena, Texas to 
win two doubles, be- 
came third roller skat- 

to achieve grand slam. 



JUDY rand of Auro- 
ra, Ohio, competing 
in Women's Western 
Junior Golf Champi- 
onship at Glen Flora 
C.C. in Waukegan. 
III., shot hole-in-one in 
quarter-finals on par-3 
1 1th, went on to finals 
before bowing 5 and 4 
to Sharon Fladoos of 
Dubuque, Iowa. 



DAVE YAEGERof Ano- 
ka. Minn., won World 
20 Gauge Professional 
Skeet Championship 
at London Bridge. Va. 
when he shot 1)8 out 
of 100 targets in main 
event, then beat Wil- 
bur Cox of Wilming- 
ton. Del. and Jack El- 
liott of Chicago in 
shootoff. 



ANN CLARK, a Cin- 
cinnati housewife who 
shoots a bow longer 
than her height (4 feet 
11 inches i . won Na- 
tional Archery Associ- 
ation's women's target 
championship at Ox- 
ford, Ohio with record- 
breaking 3,485 points, 
regained title she had 
first won in 1955. 
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Way back when men were hide -bound in undersuits Jockey 
introduced the freedom of the brief. The brief has been imitated 
-but not the fit! Action • tailoring (from 13 separate pieces) 
makes Jockey the most comfortable brief "going." It gives with- 
out gaping, conforms to the body in motion. Feel free to insist on 
Jockey brand — the original brief. (Boys’ and prep sizes too.) 
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Only Sunoco custom-blends 6 fuels 
to fit the power needs of every kind of car 
...every kind of driving. 

Fuelp ower to fit your car's horsepower! 
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EDITORIALS 


WHY NOT WAVE 
THE FLAG? 

Nationalism — the sporting brand — will be a ma- 
jor issue soon again in Rome when unofficial scor- 
ers, over the protests of the IOC, start counting 
up the points of rival countries. Actually, the tra- 
dition is a long-honored one. The Greeks vied a 
lot with one another in sports as well as politics 
and were loaded with small-town nationalism. 
They nurtured, pampered, finally subsidized local 
boys. (The girls, on pain of death, were banned 
from even watching the boys, who were nudists.) 

When Baron Pierre de Coubertin succeeded in 
reviving the Olympic Games in 1896, he had the 
illusion that he was fostering internationalism at 
the expense of the nationalism he deplored. Pret- 
ty soon he found out that, like sex, you can’t 
make nationalism unpopular. From the first mod- 
ern Olympics on, spectators and athletes have re- 
garded themselves as belonging to nations, and 
nothing the baron or Avery Brundage could ever 
say or do has been able to quell this spirit. 

Anyone watching international soccer at New 
York’s Polo Grounds this spring and summer 
would have witnessed an exuberant display of na- 
tional pride within the framework of internation- 
al sportsmanship. Scottish accents, Latin Amer- 
en fervor, English pride, Italian risorgimento, 
Serbian assurance and French elan competed and 
coexisted (usually good-naturedly) on the play- 
ing field, and (usually ardently) in the stands. 
Nationalism and internationalism are not at all 
incompatible, and it is both inevitable and desira- 
ble that this kind of nationalism-within-interna- 
tionalism should characterize the opening of the 
XVII Olympiad in the Eternal City August 25. 

We must not, however, confuse nationalism 
with nationalization. Our distinguished contrib- 
utor, Mr. Charles Thayer, remarks elsewhere in 
this issue that “rampant universal nationalism 
has increased international rivalry to the point of 
making the will to win in sports a national poli- 


cy.” Whenever any state puts its big bureaucratic 
fingers into sports, there is danger that the spoi ls 
involved will be conducted mainly for the pur- 
pose of inflating the state's finances and its al- 
mighty arrogance. Sports should never be dom- 
inated by nations; but nationalism, judiciously 
mixed with the Olympic spirit, which aims to 
promote sports for sports’ sake, is healthy for 
sports, for nations and for individuals. 

“One of our boys did it,” is a harmless boast, 
and, unless it turns into jingoism, a healthy one. 
A superpatriot is as much of a bore in sports as he 
is in politics, but there is no man without a coun- 
try. We can cheer for our boys without shame or 
hesitancy when they win, and we needn’t shout 
foul when they lose. So right now we don’t feel at 
all abashed about urging our boys in Rome to go 
out and beat the pants off the Russians and 
everyone else. 

HORSEPLAYERS ARE 
HEALTHY ANIMALS 

Horseplayers pay their bookmakers much less 
than other people pay their psychoanalysts. They 
get plenty of fresh air and exercise for their mon- 
ey, and no monotony. 

Recently, Dr. Stanley 0. Wilkins, track physi- 
cian at Monmouth Park for 14 years, diagnosed 
horseplayers: “They have an amazing disregard 
for their own afflictions, and it's sometimes fa- 
tal.” In other words, no hypochondria, just occa- 
sional cardiac trouble. 

Dr. Wilkins reported that an average of four 
persons each racing season at Monmouth Park 
die of heart attacks. This strikes us as remark- 
ably small. We venture the guess that more peo- 
ple have heart attacks staying in their offices on 
fine sunlit afternoons when the tote board is efful- 
gent with juicy prices than do at any race track. 

Dr. Wilkins cited the instance of one cardiac 
case, warned by his wife to stay home. He told 
her he would rather die at the track than any- 
where else in the world, and he did. 

“Nothing stops a real horseplayer,” Carolina 
Caprioni, one of Dr. Wilkins' nurses, remarked 
philosophically. 

Horseplayers generally have long lives. They 
are more likely to lack cash than health. 
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Well done! 

Dial does a good deed for you that nothing else does so well. 

It protects you all over your body by removing skin bacteria that cause odor. 
Goes way beyond the reach of underarm deodorants because it protects you 
from head to toe. Dial with AT-7, the soap for people who like people. 



(don't you wish everybody did?) 
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THE WORLD’S best athletes follow the Olympic torch 
to Rome. From left to right are: Japanese swimmer Tsuyoshi 
Yamanaka, British broad jumper Mary Bignal, U.S. high 
jumper John Thomas, Mexican fencer Pilar Roldan, Italian 
cyclist Valentino Gasparella, Danish yachtsman Paul Elv- 


strom, German stroke Manfred Rulffs (carrying coxswain Willi 
Padge), Polish javelin thrower Janusz Sidlo, Soviet gymnast 
Yuri Titov, Yugoslavian soccer player Muhamed Mujic, U.S. 
basketball player Oscar Robertson, Rumanian high jumper 
Yolanda Balas, U.S. weight lifter Tommy Kono, Soviet wres- 
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OLYMPIC 

ROMAN 

HOLIDAY 

The athletes converge, and despite the 
inevitable problems the ancient city 
is ready for a gay and gala show 


by MARTIN KANE 


tier Georgi Skhirtladze, Indian field hockey player Balbir Singh, 
Italian equestrian Raymondo D’Inzeo, U.S. pole vaulter Don 
Bragg, U.S. shotputter Parry O’Brien, German boxer Manfred 
Homberg, Soviet sprinter Galina Popova, Hungarian pentath- 
lete Ferenc Nemeth, Soviet hammer thrower Vasily Rudenkov. 


A talent for indignation approaching the sublime 
is distinctive to the Roman soul. For the past 
year, as the city of Rome labored like Hercules to 
clear a path for the 17th modern Olympic Games, 
its 2 million citizens have picked a precarious way 
through demolished streets. Accustomed to street 
songs, vexed Romans have been deafened by the roar 
of trip hammers. In a city where water is often in 
short supply they have been deprived of it altogether 
at inconvenient hours. And they have contemplated 
with noisy gloom the inscrutable traffic problems of 
a late summer when something like 15,000 foreign 
cars will crawl into and about a city that was found- 
ed, as tradition has it, 23 years after the first recorded 
Olympics (776 B.C.) and 2,640 years before the in- 
vention of the automobile— to which may be attrib- 
uted the incompatibility of cars and Rome. They 
were not made for each other. 

“All this for the damned Olympics,” fumed an 
angry Roman, regarding a street of rubble where a 
new traffic underpass was being built. 

“Water for swimming pools and no water for the 
people!” scoffed an equally angry housewife. A new 
main in the Aurelia area of Rome had broken, in- 
tensifying the city’s normal summertime shortage. 

Along the tawny Tiber and in Rome’s Central Park, 
the Villa Borghese, magnificent umbrella pines were 
sacrificed to underpasses. Lovers of urban beauty 

continued 
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protested that the character of the 
city was being undermined. 

The new Olympic Highway was 
slung just behind Vatican City. Com- 
munists howled that this was a gross 
favor to the Vatican, and bourgeois 
real estate owners squawked that the 
‘‘natural axis” of the city was being 
shifted westward for the crass pur- 
pose of boosting land values where 
they did not own land. 

But, while Rome grumbled, mid- 
summer drew on, and the time of the 
Games drew near. Olympic flagpoles 
were raised over highways into the 
city. The Olympic Village, capable 
of housing 7,500 athletes, was opened 
to admiring view. The handsome Pa- 
lazzo dello Sport, seating 16,000, was 
unwrapped. Some of the completed 
underpasses were testing out just fine. 
The new Peschiera Aqueduct drew a 
fresh supply of clear, cool water from 
the mountains beyond Rome. 

As these changes took place the 
temper of the techy citizenry under- 
went a happy vicissitude. The sport- 
ing spirit began to take over. The 
Olympic insignia bloomed in cinemas, 
bars and shops. Bars named Nando 
and Otello changed to Bar Olimpico 
and Olimpiade Romana. A restaurant 
christened dishes after famous ath- 
letes. Manufacturers produced a jum- 
ble of “Olympic” suitcases, alarm 
clocks, shoes, cameras, binoculars, 
dresses, shirts, pants, folding chairs, 
Thermos flasks and handkerchiefs. 
The ultimate in deification was an 
“Olympic” wine. 

Many a blase Roman had planned 
to get out of town to escape the nui- 
sances of a sudden 100,000 population 
increase. Now these sophisticates ab- 
ruptly changed their minds. They 
decided to stay and enjoy the once- 
in-a-lifetime show. A government 
scheme to have state employees take 
vacations during the Olympics back- 
fired. Instead of hurrying away to 
rural villas, most employees will re- 
main at home to see the Games. 

Traffic was the main problem, since 
housing accommodations seemed ad- 
equate, though hotels were booked 
solid. With its 400,000 motor vehi- 
cles, Rome is thought to have Eu- 
rope’s biggest traffic headache. One 
Olympic remedy will be elimination 
of the three-hour noontime siesta, 
during which Romans always have 
gone home to lunch, jamming the 


streets with their cars each way. Now 
workers will lunch on sandwiches and 
forgo naps. For the same traffic- 
easing purpose, staggered shifts of 
civil service employees will be tried. 
Wholesale meat and vegetable mar- 
kets, ordinarily open until noon, will 
close by law at 7 :30 a.m. After 7 a.m. 
no trucks may enter the city. 

Upsurge in sport 

These measures will work only a 
mild alleviation on a disorder that 
promises to be at best disagreeable, 
but, even so, sporting Romans who 
stay away from these Olympics will 
be handing themselves a lifetime of 
seif-reproach. The 1960 Olympics 
promise the most exciting feats in 
history. As tryouts have been held, 
record after record has fallen. Under 
the stimulus of Olympic competi- 
tion, many will fall again. 

The past four years have seen an 
astonishing upward surge of athletic 
ability all over the world. In sports 
like track and field, where time and 
distance give a precise measure of im- 
provement, the advances have been 
obvious. But there is good reason to 
believe that a comparable improve- 
ment has occurred in those sports that 
cannot be measured, in which only 
the expert eye can detect a higher 
standard of performance. The athletes 
and teams of 1960 are better than 
ever and more numerous than ever. 

Presumably this is due in great 
part to a worldwide sociological trend 
toward better living. With better 
nutrition and more leisure time the 
world’s sportsmen have made spectac- 


ular advances. An enormous surplus 
of human energy, hitherto spent in 
scrabbling for a living, has burgeoned 
and grown sporting fruit. 

Part of the gain, too, must be at- 
tributed to an increasingly lenient in- 
terpretation of amateurism, now re- 
garded in such relaxed terms that it 
can scarcely be defined at all (see 
page 72). This modern amateurism is 
manifest not only in the Iron Curtain 
countries, where athletes are given 
state jobs and limitless time to train, 
but has its parallels in the U.S. and 
other countries, too. 

Improved techniques also have 
meant improved performance. The 
Germans, for instance, are expected 
to take the lead in crew because of 
Coach Karl Adam’s strange tulip- 
shaped blades, which are high-stroked 
to a beat in the 40s, and the su- 
perb condition of his eight, which 
is in training all year round. Last 
month the Germans achieved the 
fastest 2,000-meter time ever record- 
ed: five minutes 47.5 seconds. The 
Olympic best is 5:56.7. They have 
come up with a spectacular crew, one 
that is all but a cinch to take an event 
that the United States has dominated 
since 1920. 

The United States, if the form 
charts starting on page 34 are borne 
out, will emerge from this Olympics 
second to the U.S.S.R. Doing well 
in the field events, the sprints and 
the hurdles, dominating the diving 
as always, excelling in basketball, 
and fielding the strongest equestrian 
team we ever have had, will not be 

continued on page 33 


PORTFOLIO 

SPEED, STRENGTH 
AND GRACE 

The talented athletes who will be in the center of the stage 
at the Olympic Games are, most of them, exceptionally 
attractive people. The 16-page photographic portfolio that 
follows shows dramatically the youthful speed, strength 
and grace that will be so much in evidence at Rome 
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continued from page 16 

enough to surpass the Russians in the 
unofficial but inevitable scoring. 

There may be some pleasant sur- 
prises for the U.S., though. In John 
Kelley we have at last gained a good 
chance in the marathon, which we 
have not won since 1908. Through Jim 
Beatty we may expectsomething from 
the 5,000 meters. And we look to do 
very well in swimming, with our girls 
as well as the boys. 

But we have lost ground in weight 
lifting, can expect not too much from 
our boxing team and, as usual, will 
do less than well in a style of wres- 
tling our colleges refuse to accept. 

Russian strength is concentrated in 
the modern pentathlon, weight lift- 
ing, wrestling and gymnastics. In 
gymnastics alone the Russians are al- 
most conceded 12 out of a possible 14 
gold medals. We’ll trounce them in 
men’s track and field and they will 
trounce us in women’s track and field, 
where we don’t expect a single first. 

Some of the small countries have 
special hopes in special areas. Den- 
mark dreams of taking home three of 
the five gold medals in yachting. 
Turkey looks for four firsts in free- 
style and Greco-Roman wrestling. 
The British West Indies has an 800- 
meters star in George Kerr. Hungary 
can taste three gold medals in fencing. 

Everywhere the competition will 
be fierce. Out of 98 countries, 87 
have entrants in the Olympics. Small- 
er nations have entered as never be- 
fore. There are no competitors from 
Albania, Bolivia, Costa Rica, Domini- 
can Republic, Ecuador, Honduras, 
Korea, Nicaragua, Paraguay, Salva- 
dor and Tanganyika. But the likes 
of Ghana, Surinam, Somalia, Mon- 
aco and San Marino have entered, 
bless their sporting little hearts. 

Many athletes from such countries 
have entered without adequate coach- 
ing or equipment. Ceylon’s Linus 
Diaz will attempt the marathon and 
the 10,000 meters, sustained chiefly 
by advice mailed to him from such 
great names of running as Emil Zato- 
pek and Dr. Roger Bannister. A Hai- 
tian named Philome Laguerre, the 
only Haitian entered, has decided to 
take on the weight lifters of the world 
on the strength of what he has learned 
from a correspondence course. 

As the Games drew near there were 
startling and heartening feats here 


and there. More than 400 young ath- 
letes strove to earn 42 places on the 
U.S. swimming team and broke three 
world records in the struggle. Jeff 
Farrell, the world's best sprinter, 
underwent an emergency appendec- 
tomy just six days before the U.S. 
trials but placed fourth in the 200- 
meter freestyle special and so won a 
spot on the relay team (see page 54). 

While their coaches groaned at 
news of the U.S. records, the Aus- 
tralian swimmers were merely stimu- 
lated. They went out and set a flock 
of records of their own. 


Political dissension 

These individual braveries are in 
the spirit of the Games, bred in the 
ancient Greek idea of the virtue of 
the individual, and rise above the 
sour politics of our time. As always, 
there are political dissensions. For 
example, the Germans, West and 
East, are teamed up in fact by the 
rules but not in spirit. 

“We may speak one language and 
compete under one flag, but there is 
no way to make us one team. . . . We 
will be two camps competing as one 
—and looking over our shoulders at 
each other.” That, spoken by Wil- 
helm Pollmans, technical director of 
the West Germans, summed it up. 

There have been other summations. 
The Italian Communist newspaper 
L'Unitd. has threatened that Benito 
Mussolini’s name might be removed 
by force from an obelisk near the 
Olympic Stadium and urged that 
the words “Duce, Duce, Duce” be 
expunged from a sidewalk. The Com- 
munist suggestions, little more than 
demands that those who disagree 
should have their throats cut from 
ear to ear, have been ignored. Other 
Romans seem to feel that mementos 
of Mussolini and Caligula have their 
place in history. 

Political troublemakers cannot be 
avoided in international competition 
on such a scale. Loudmouths who 
don’t know the difference between a 
long cheer and a short beer are always 
obtruding on these events. 

Despite the offstage distractions, 
these promise to be the most mag- 
nificent Games ever held. The Ital- 
ian committee, its funds bolstered 
by returns from a football pool, has 
spent perhaps as much as $70 million 
in its preparations. These Games will 
be held in an atmosphere of splendor 
against a backdrop of Rome’s ancient 


grandeur, studded with the modern 
beauty of freshly constructed are- 
nas. Pier Luigi Nervi, the great ar- 
chitect, has contributed the Palazzo 
dello Sport (Sports Palace), the Pa- 
lazzetto dello Sport (Little Sports 
Palace), and the Stadio Flaminio, 
a football stadium. One of Musso- 
lini’s contributions is the Olympic 
Stadium itself, the largest in Italy 
and one of the largest in the world, 
which seats 100,000 normally and 
will seat 110,000 for the opening and 
closing ceremonies, track and field 
and the grand-prix jump. 

But these are modern establish- 
ments. One of Rome’s ancient mar- 
vels, the Baths of Caracalla, which 
once accommodated 1,600 bathers, 
will now accommodate gymnasts. 
The marathon will start at the steps 
of the Campidoglio (Capitol) and 
finish at the Arch of Constantine by 
the light of torches. Wrestling will be 
at the Basilica of Maxentius. 

And the Games will spur Roman 
society to special gaiety. There will 
be fancy parties — terrazza celebra- 
tions in penthouses and private vil- 
las, the guests enchanted by the 
city’s night vista of shadowy domes 
and spires, floodlit ruins and torch- 
lighted palaces reflected against the 
dark blue velvet sky. Among the 
guests will be Prince Axel and Prin- 
cess Margaretha of Denmark, Prince 
and Princess Albert de Liege, Prince 
Gholam Reza Pahlevi, Prince and 
Princess Jean de Luxembourg, and 
so on. There have been rumors that 
the Shah of Iran, Prince Rainier and 
Princess Grace, the Duke of Edin- 
burgh and Princess Margaret and her 
husband will attend the Games. 

The Olympic flame is on its way 
to light the grandest Games that 
the Baron Pierre de Coubertin ever 
dreamed of. On the evening of Au- 
gust 25, after the opening ceremonies, 
the Games will begin with boxing at 
the Palazzetto dello Sport and water 
polo at the Piscina delle Rose. Not 
until the seventh day, August 31, 
will the qualifications start in track 
and field, with finals in shotput and 
broad jump. The Games will con- 
tinue until Sunday, September 11, 
the 18th day, when the grand-prix 
jump and closing ceremonies take 
over the Olympic Stadium. 

Then those indignant Romans, so 
intolerant of trifles while the city was 
being made ready, will know Rome 
has again made history. end 
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gold; S silver; B bronze 


OLYMPIC 

CAVALCADE 


I T is now 64 years sinee the mustachioed idealist Bar- 
on Pierre de Coubertin went to Athens to realize a 
passionate ambition— the revival of the Olympic Games. 
There have been 13 Olympics since, and each has left a 
legacy of unforgotten moments and splendid heroes: Do- 
rando Pietri staggering to a disqualification in 1908; 
Aileen Riggin, at 12, winning the dive in Antwerp; Jim 
Thorpe, who astonished the Swedes with his athletic 
feats by day and his revelry by night; the taciturn lit- 
tle Finn, Paavo Nurmi, who won seven long-distance 
championships; Jesse Owens, whose four gold medals in 
Berlin brought a scowl to the face of Adolf Hitler; and 
Emil Zatopek who, lacking natural speed, became by 
will the most marvelous of modern long-distance run- 
ners. On these pages, they live once more in memory. 



Tom Burke ( second from left) won 100-meter 
dash and 400-meter run for U.S. in first modern 



1 



1 Q00 ^ ay ^wry U.S. triumphed in 
the standing high jump in Paris. 
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Olympics in Athens. Princetonians Albert Tyler (2nd, pole vault), Francis Lane, (5th, 2nd, broad jump; 3rd, high jumpi further 
100-meter), Herbert Jamison (2nd, 400-meter i, Robert Garrett (1st, shotput, discus; helped small U.S. band dominate Games. 



wrong way, collapsed I above right). 
Muddled officials helped him up, turned 



him around. Pietri was finally assisted across finish but disqualified, and Johnny 
Hayes, a New York department store clerk who finished second, was declared the winner. 


CONTINUED 
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1924 


Johnny Weissmuller (right, 
with Andrew Charlton, 


i Ain Prodigious Jim Thorpe won gold medals in decathlon and pentathlon at 
±i/ Stockholm but, accused of professionalism, was forced to return them. 




1 Q9H f ,1ar, '' v Paddock wins 100-meter in Antwerp, sharing honors with i right) diving , Joe Pearman (2nd, 10,000-meter 
LVL\J Dick Landon (1st, high jump . Aileen Riggin, age 12 (1st, springboard walk , Mike Devaney (5th, steeplechase). 
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| A.)n Lord David Burghley (left i, sixth Marquess of Ex- Amsterdam. He later organized the 1948 Gaines as head of 

I MZ.O eter. was surprising victor in 400-meter hurdles in the British Olympic Association, became Governor of Bermuda. 








1 QQ9 Against a bristling backdrop of oil derricks at Long Beach, Calif., Ger- 
-L many (left) defeated Italy in four-oared shells with cox for gold medal. 

Meanwhile, in the Los Angeles Coliseum, Mildred (Babe) Didrikson {right), then 
just 18, won 80-meter hurdles and javelin throw, finished second in the high jump. 



1 QQ£ Jesse Owens, member of Nazi-des- world records in the broad jump (below), 200-meter dash in Berlin, won 100- 
JLi/OU ignated “black auxiliaries,” broke meter dash and (right, handing off to Ralph Metcalfe) was on winning relay team. 





1 Q/1 Q Fanny Blankers-Koen of Hol- 
At/^xO land won three London races. 



1952 


Czechoslovakia’s Emil Zatopek, triumphant in 5,000-, 10,000-meter 
in Helsinki, ran marathon for first time, won, found it “very boring.” 


OLYMPIC CITY'S 
OLYMPIAN FOOD 


Roman restaurants, among the 
world’s best, offer a fortnight of 
festive eating to visitors at the 
Games. Here is an expert’s guide 


by SAMUEL CHAMBERLAIN 



P ity the poor athlete in Rome! He 
must stick to his monotonous diet, 
be it red meat or nuts and dry cereal, 
while those who came to watch him 
may freely enjoy some of the most 
delicious food in Europe. The choice 
of dishes they will find is wide and 
delectable. No less inviting is the wide 
and many-sided choice of eating plac- 
es in the Olympic city, among which, 
after much thought not only about 
their menus but also with an eye to 
variety, we have selected enough for 
two weeks of gastronomic pleasure. 
The Big Night Out: At the smart- 
est restaurant in Rome, the Hostaria 
DELL’Orso (Inn of the Bear, tel. 
564.250), you need count on only 


comprehensive and erudite in Rome, 
for the old hostelry has a prodigious 
history, dating back to the 12th cen- 
tury. Dante and St. Francis were 
early guests. They were followed later 
by such customers as Rabelais, Mon- 
taigne and Goethe, and down through 
the years this has continued to be a 
meeting place of Rome’s food-con- 
scious patricians. 

The Inn of the Bear is best reached 
by cab (and call for another cab be- 
fore you leave). Reserve your table 
well in advance— Fernando Minelli 
is the headwaiter— and prepare for an 
evening you will never forget. 
Modern and Inviting: On an ave- 
nue leading across the Tiber toward 


the towering panorama of fine foods 
for which Passetto is famous — an im- 
mense still life of fruit, vegetables, 
hors d’oeuvres, fish, shellfish, meat, 
poultry, game, cheese, and heaven 
knows what else, the very sight of 
which serves as an appetizer. The 
antipasto chariot is laden with delec- 
table things, perhaps the best selec- 
tion in Rome. 

Passetto offers a brilliant menu (in 
English, if you wish), filled with the 
aristocracy of Roman dishes, and an 
excellent wine list. It is a good place 
to try Rome’s famous baby lamb, 
abbacchio al forno, or chicken alia 
diavola or a roast pheasant with 
orange sauce. The prices are above 



$7.50 per head for dinner, including 
service and carafe wine— and this is 
as high as you will ever have to go, 
for Roman restaurants are pleasantly 
inexpensive. This is the place for your 
big night out. The lights and the 
music are low, the carpets are thick 
and the Renaissance furnishings are 
infinitely restful. The menu at the 
Hostaria dell’Orso is one of the most 


St. Peter’s is the broad, sheltered side- 
walk terrace of the Ristorante Pas- 
setto (tel. 650.569), a fashionable 
restaurant that takes pride in being 
new, modern and tnondain. The cool 
interior is fitted with inviting ban- 
quettes, the lights are merciful, the 
ceilings high, the hangings soft and 
luxurious. Whether you dir.e inside 
or on the terrace, don’t fail to inspect 


the norm, but very fair, roughly $5. 
The directors— and, of course, the 
maitre d’hdtel, Antonio Di Giammar- 
co— speak English. 

Dignity and Crapes Suisses: On a 
side street— Via Mario de’ Fiori — 
near the Piazza di Spagna, the quiet, 
dignified Ristorante Ranieri (tel. 
671.592) has been favored by Ro- 
man epicures for deca< es Giuseppe 
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Ranieri, a chef to royalty, founded it 
more than a century ago, and royal 
visitors have long signed its guest 
book and enjoyed the impeccable cui- 
sine prepared by the great Giuseppe 
and his direct descendants. The at- 
mosphere in these faded rooms with 
their velvet banquettes is definitely 
old world, with aging waiters, rare old 


tually transformed into a restaurant- 
in-the-park. For all its view and dis- 
tinction, the Casina Valadier charges 
only a trifle more than comparable 
restaurants in more crowded parts of 
Rome— a good average would be $5 
per person, carafe wine and service 
included — and the waiters, as well as 
the headwaiter, Romolo Pampecra, 


on vast proportions, with high ceil- 
ings and bright lights, Alfredo all’Au- 
gusteo will probably be the most 
popular of Roman restaurants dur- 
ing the Olympics, particularly among 
the Americans. The outdoor terraces, 
one on the street, one facing the in- 
ner court, are cool and inviting. 
There are musicians, of course, and 



Burgundies and crystal chandeliers. 
If you ask for the proprietor, this 
charming gentleman of the old school 
will help you select his choicest dishes 
and appropriate wines. There is also 
a translated menu, and Nello Moran- 
di, the headwaiter, is fluent in Eng- 
lish. Prices range from $3 to $4, in- 
cluding carafe wine and service. I 
recommend crepe suisse for the be- 
ginning of your meal, a thin pancake 
rolled around a symphony of cheeses 
and browned in the oven. Most of the 
great specialties of Italy are found at 
Ranieri’s, prepared by one of Rome’s 
best chefs. 

Grilled Shrimp with a View: 
The neoclassic Casina Valadier 



all speak English. Among the favor- 
ite dishes are risotto alia certosina 
(rice with shrimps) and spiedino di 
scampi (grilled shrimp on a skewer). 
The King of Buttered Noodles: 
There are three Alfredos in Rome, 
each dedicated to that culinary hat 
trick known as feltuccine— buttered 
broad noodles. The original Alfredo, 
after long flourishing a golden fork 
and spoon presented to him by two 
of his many admirers, Mary Pick- 
ford and Douglas Fairbanks, sold his 
business to one of his waiters and re- 
tired, but subsequently opened an 
imposing establishment, Alfredo 
All’Augusteo (tel. 681.672,, on the 
Piazza Augusto Imperatore. (The 



a candid photographer to commemo- 
rate the memory of your feltuccine. 
The headwaiter is Pietro Di Napoli, 
and the waiters speak English, many 
of them Broad wayese. You can’t go 
wrong with any of Alfredo’s special- 
ties, and a good dinner, with wine, 
will average $5. 

A Setting for Gourmets: Risto- 
rante Fagia.no (The Pheasant) (tel. 
672.010) is most attractive in sum- 
mer, when its tall outdoor arcade is 
filled with well-fed Romans and well- 
informed gourmets from overseas. 
The restaurant faces a square where, 
at night, the great marble column 
built to honor the Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius looms bright in the dark- 

D'owingi by Jon Bolct 



(tel. 673.469), perched high in the 
Pincio Gardens, is a summer favor- 
ite with Roman society. Here you 
dine in the open air, with a magnifi- 
cent view crowned by the dome of 
St. Peter’s. The handsome building 
w r as designed by the architect Jo- 
seph Valadier as a residence for Na- 
poleon's son, the King of Rome, but 
he never occupied it and it was even- 


menu carries across its cover the 
proud claim, in English: “The Real 
King of Feltuccine.”) Alfredo him- 
self, alas, has departed this world, 
but he left his fork and spoon to a 
capable successor who, like him, has 
a curly mustache, a charming smile 
and a grandiloquent manner as he 
twirls his beautiful hot feltuccine in 
butter and powdered cheese. Built 


ness. Set on the Piazza Colonna in 
the busy heart of Rome, the Fagiano 
is a conventional, old-fashioned din- 
ing place, reminiscent of the Gay 
Nineties. The prices are very fair 
($3 to $5), the proprietors and the di- 
rector, Sabatino Di Giacinto, speak 
English, and there is a genial little 
tavern downstairs for those who like 
continued 
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ROMAN RESTAURANTS continued 

to linger longer and enjoy the music. 
Three Steps To Tranquillity: 
On the beautiful Piazza Navona, 
where Bernini’s boisterous baroque 
fountains splash with endless aban- 
don, the Restaurant of the Three 
Steps, or Tre Scalini (tel. 561.312), 
is situated just out of reach of the 
central fountain’s spray. It is a most 
romantic spot on a summer evening. 
The tranquillity is conducive to a 
fine, contemplative dinner. Among 
the noble dishes are three top spe- 
cialties that are always ready: can- 
nelloni tre scalini, with a magnificent 
sauce; bauletlo con funghi, a spicy 
veal bird with mushrooms; and gela- 
to tartufo, a rich chocolate dessert. 
You might end up your dinner, which 
will cost between $3 and $4.50, with 
fragole (strawberries) and cream, caffk 
espresso and a tiny glass of Aurum, 
a joyous, orange-scented liqueur. 
Three Centuries with Music: At 
the Ristorante La Cisterna (tel. 
582.543), on a side street across the 
Tiber, the waiters wear medieval cos- 
tumes, the walls are covered with hila- 
rious murals misrepresenting Roman 
history and the several dining halls 
reverberate to the rhythm of a string 
quartet and the throaty wail of a 
tenor. La Cisterna, founded more 
than three centuries ago, is the most 
picturesque, the noisiest and the live- 
liest of Trastevere restaurants, and 
provides an amusing evening— count 
on about $4 for a gay repast— with 
music and song, wine and laughter, 
and good food as well. Gianni Dalino is 
the headwaiter, and the scampi e cala- 
mari fritti are particularly good. 
Cool in a Vault: The sheltered ter- 
race of Ristorante Da Pancrazio 
(tel. 561.246), on a little piazza near 
the Farnese Palace, is not unusual, 
but once inside you catch unmistak- 
able glimpses of antiquity. For this 
restaurant is built on the foundations 
of the Teatro di Pompeo, a marble 


amphitheater long since disappeared. 
Here the subterranean vaults of an- 
cient Rome have been converted into 
a cool summer dining place, and the 
proprietor of Da Pancrazio, a cheer- 
ful, plump man named Pietro Mac- 
chioni, will, if you are interested, take 
you into the vaults, unchanged for 
two milleniums. There you may lunch 
or dine (for about $3.50 to $4) on food 
well above the average, surrounded 
by Roman oil jugs and fragments of 
sculpture and marble columns. 
Across the Tiber: In Rome a trat- 
toria is supposed to be a more modest 
dining place than a ristorante, but 
there are exceptions, and Carlo (tel. 
580.244), which calls itself la tipica 
trattoria, is one of them. Located on 
a wide street just across the Tiber, 
Carlo’s is quiet and dignified, the 
cooking is good, and an ambitious 
menu— the seafood is superlative— is 
filled with good things at reasonable 
prices— around $2 or $3 for a meal, 
including wine and service. 

Urbane and Unhurried: One rea- 
son why you may like Al Chianti 
(tel. 861.083), a topnotch trattoria 
in a cheerful setting near the Porta 
Pia, is that it is not a tourist place at 
all. The guests are mostly urbane, well- 
dressed, unhurried Romans; the pro- 
prietors, Ernesto and Mario (who 
speak English), take exceedingly good 
care of them, and the surroundings 
are gay, colorful and informal, with 
bright Gauguinesque paintings every- 
where. The prices run to around $2.50 
with service and a flagon of red or 
white wine, and Tuscan dishes are the 
favorites. 

For M en of Letters : Situated across 
the Tiber and just inside the Roman 
walls, Romolo (tel. 588.284) is a nat- 
ural favorite with Roman celebrities 
and men of letters. The atmosphere is 
a delightful blend of ancient architec- 
ture and modern painting. The cook- 
ing is pure Roman, with such old fa- 
vorites as saltimbocca alia romana, 
roasted giant mushrooms, and grilled 
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Tuscan steaks, for around $3. Y ou may 
need the help of a taxi driver to find 
this venerable trattoria. Romolo, or 
his son, will greet you at the door. 
On the Piazza Santa Maria: In 
terms of setting alone, Galeassi 
(tel. 503.775) is the most fortunate of 
trattorie. Its broad, awning-shaded 
terrace is set on one of the loveliest 
of Roman squares, with an illumi- 
nated fountain bubbling in the mid- 
dle and the polychromatic facade of 
the Church of Santa Maria looming 
in one corner. The wine list is excep- 
tionally good, the service attentive, 
and prices, ranging from $2.75 to 
$3.50, are reasonable. There is an 
English version of the menu. 

On Your Own: It is otherwise at Da 
Giggetto (tel. 561.105), where the 
menu is in Italian only. Here you are 
part of the Roman street scene. At 
the end of a thickly populated street 
—Via del Portico d’Ottavia — you 
come to an ancient Roman archway, 
preceded by the crumbling stumps of 
marble columns. The sidewalk tables 
of the trattoria Da Giggetto are placed 
in this open-air setting, with an aisle 
left between them for strolling musi- 
cians, pedestrians, dancing children 
and lean, darting cats. It is pure pic- 
ture-book Rome, discovered by rela- 
tively few tourists. The dishes are 
good Roman, the wines are reliable 
and the price should average about 
$2.25. You will like the spaghetti spe- 
cialty, called tonnarelli alia zingara, 
in the company of a good bottle of 
Valpolicella, and if you want a whole 
chicken cooked alia diarola or a fillet 
of beef grilled over charcoal, Da Gig- 
getto is eager to comply— provided 
you can make your wants known, for 
the staff doesn’t dabble in English. 
You are on your own here, and your 
evening will be a highlight of your stay 
in Rome. In case you should wish to 
consult the headwaiter, his name is 
Olindo Cicala, but he doesn’t speak 
English, either. As we said, you’re 
on your own. end 
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BEST BAZAAR IN 
EUROPE: ROME 


Begin on the Via Condotti, hard 
by the Spanish Steps, but don’t 
miss the byways and flea market 
on your Roman shopping spree 


by FRED R. SMITH 


r ONDON is a man’s town for shop- 
j ping, Parisisforwomen and Rome 
is for both, the best bazaar in Europe. 
The heart of Rome’s bazaar is the 
Via Condotti, four short blocks that 
extend from the Piazza di Spagna to 
the Via del Corso, displaying in 
beautifully appealing windows the 
fine Italian hand at work: jewelry at 
Bulgari, more fabulous than Cartier; 
sweaters and sport shirts, ties and 
robes and gloves at such renowned 
haberdasheries as Cucci and Battis- 
toni; silks on every side, among the 
world’s best; china and antiques; 
leather goods at Gucci crafted with a 
saddlemaker’s art. 

The shops of the Via Condotti, and 
of the busy areas near it, reaching 
from the Spanish Steps to the Via Sis- 
tina and the Via Veneto, are filled 
with the best that Italy has to offer. 
During the Olympics they will sus- 
pend the siesta custom (closed doors 


from one until 4 p.m.) and stay open 
from 8 in the morning till 9 at night. 
Any visitor should do as the Romans 
do and shop these districts. But to get 
the most out of a Roman shopping 
spree, and the most out of Rome, he 
should get off the main thorough- 
fares as well. 

A good start in this direction is a 
visit to the Porta Portese, Rome's flea 
market, on a Sunday morning from 
9 to noon. Here spread out on the 
ground is a fascinating mixture of 
junk and antique bibelots — it will 
help to have a canny Italian-speak- 
ing friend at hand. Frequently items 
seen here on Sunday turn up on Mon- 
day in the Via dei Coronari, an an- 
cient street of antique shops, also 
worth a visit, and the Via del Babui- 
no, a step up on the antiquarian’s 
scale and well inside the realm of 
collector’s-item objects and prices. 

Near the Via del Babuino is the 


Via Margutta, a narrow street which 
has for 300 years been the center of 
Rome’s art colony. It is a bustlingly 
busy thoroughfare these days, with 
Rome enjoying a renaissance as one 
of Europe’s leading modern art cen- 
ters. During the Olympics artists 
with studios in the vicinity will have 
an outdoor art show, filled with good 
and bad. While in this street, drop 
in at No. 88, for here is one of the new 
finds of Rome, an art gallery and gift 
shop run by Charles Moses of Cincin- 
nati. The art seeker in Rome — prices 
are below Paris and London — should 
also see L’Obelisco, whose owner, 
Gaspero del Corso, has been a power 
behind the Roman modern art renais- 
sance. In search of old prints — Pi- 
ranesis, Rossinis and the like— one 
should visit Nardecchia’s wonder- 
fully stocked shop in the Piazza 
Navona, opposite Bernini’s Fountain 
of the Rivers. 

A custom-made suit is one of the 
best buys a man can get in Rome. If 
you go to one of the established 
Roman tailors — Caraceni, Cifonelli, 
Ciro or Brioni— you will get a suit the 
equal of anything that Savile Row 
has to offer, for less money, and cut 
to Savile Row styles rather than 
Italian ones, if requested. At Brioni, 
Via Barberini 79, for instance, a suit 
of fine English flannel or Italian silk 
is about $140. Ordinarily it takes 
about a week from start to finish, with 
three fittings, but during the Olympic 
crush, the traveler will be wise to 
allow all the time available; selection 
of fabric and model should be a first- 
day-in-Rome project. 

For women, the boutique sports- 
wear items for which Italy is famous 
are at their best at Simonetta, Via 
Gregoriana 5a., where you can get a 
dress for under $60; at Pucci, Via 
Campania 59, famous for pants, shirts 
and bikinis; and at Galitzine, Via 
Veneto 155, where you find the 
tunics over pants which are a new 
Roman caprice. end 
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NEW CORDLESS REMINGTON' 
LEKTRONIC SHAVER 


NEEDS NOTHING BUT WHISKERS! NO WIRES... NO WATER... NO SOCKETS... NO SOAP! 


Now you can shave anywhere. The new Remington 
Lektronic Shaver gives you the convenience of cordless 
shaving. You can actually do other things while you 
shave— watch TV, travel, avoid the bathroom jam-up. 
What shaver could be more practical to take on a 


trip? What shaver could be more convenient for 
everyday use at home or office? And what a beautiful 
gift the Remington Lektronic Shaver makes! 

Try the new Lektronic soon. It’s the first shaver 
to make the morning shave seem like fun. 




SHAVE 

ANYWHERE 




REMINGTON 


No batteries to replace in the Remington Lektronic Shaver. It stores 
power for up to three full weeks of shaves. Any AC voltage from 90 to 
250 recharges it. The Lektronic also has a man-sized shaving head, plus 
Remington’s exclusive roller combs that adjust to every beard and skin. 



SELECTED BY 
THE OLYMPIC COMMITTEE 
FOR USE BY 
THE U. S. TEAMS 
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FOUR LONG DAYS 
IN PRESSURE CITY 

Not even appendicitis could stop the determined 
young swimmers who made the 1960 U. S. Olympic team 


N ame after name was hammered 
up on the big white board listing 
the names of those who made the U.S. 
Olympicswimming team aslast week’s 
trials progressed. During four days 
40,000 people filed in and out of De- 
troit’s Brennan Pools watching — and 
waiting. Through dozens of outstand- 
ing performances which proved that 
the U.S. has not only returned as a 
world swimming power but also has 
greater championship depth than any 


by ARLIE W. SCHARDT 


nation in the world, Australia in- 
cluded, the crowd looked for one man 
and one moment: Jeff Farrell and the 
race that would make him a member 
of the team. The fastest freestyle 
sprinter in the world, a “shoo-in to 
win at Rome” (as his coach Bob 
Kiphuth put it), Farrell, in a stunning 
reversal, had been put into the hospi- 
tal by an emergency appendectomy 
six days before. Now, unbelievably, 
he was back — and swimming. 


By Friday, the last night of the 
four-day competition, he had swum 
five races— without making thesquad. 
Now he had reached the finals of the 
200-meter freestyle, his last chance. 
An hour before the race, Farrell, who 
remained gracious and uncomplain- 
ing throughout his ordeal, smiled 
thinly when a friend asked him if a 
good joke might help to relax him. 
“Right now,” he replied, “there are 
only two things I don’t like: laughing 
and sneezing. Those are the two things 
that hurt my stomach.” Gently he 
patted his tightly taped abdomen 
and added, "I won’t be giving any- 
body any handicap tonight.” When 
the eight finalists for the men’s 200- 
meter freestyle filed through the white 
picket gate and onto the starting deck 
cries of “Come on, Jeff” filled the 
dark night air. While his rivals re- 
laxed during the prerace announce- 
ments, Farrell curled his toes tightly 
around the edge of the brown cord 
mat that covered the starting block 
and stood motionless, a tall, thin fig- 
ure staring into the shimmering, 
brightly illuminated green water. 
When the gun sounded he got off to 
his best start of the week (earlier, in- 
stead of using a flat racing dive he 
had plunged gently and deeply into 
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the pool so as not to aggravate the 
healing incision). He settled back into 
the pack, picked up precious feet at 
each turn by throwing himself into 
a knot-tight somersault, and in the 
last 20 meters found, somewhere, the 
energy to lift himself high enough in 
the foaming water to drive into the 
light blue finish wall in fourth place, 
good enough for a spot on the U.S. 
Olympic relay team. 

The crowd had seen what they had 
waited to see, and Farrell got a stand- 
ing ovation. Hisperformanceclimaxed 
a night already made notable by three 
young ladies from the Santa Clara 
Swim Club, whose coach, a handsome, 
youthful looking 36-year-old named 
George Haines, is also coach of the 
U.S. women’s team. Chris von Saltza, 
whose astounding improvement this 
summer has the Australians rushing 
to re-evaluate their gold medal count, 
reached the high point of her career 
by powering to a world record of 
4:45.5 in the 400-meter freestyle. 
Haines was so excited when he saw 
her time as she passed the 300-met er 
mark that he bolted from his seat, 
raced down the side of the pool scream- 
ing ‘‘Go, Chris, go!”, and almost fell 
in as he rounded the corner of the pool 
to congratulate her. As she climbed 
from the pool, her blue racing suit 
glistening in the staccato flash of a 
dozen cameras, the poised, 16-year- 
old blonde laughed and said, ‘‘Wait’ll 
lisa Konrads hears this." Her new rec- 
ord time is so fast that it would have 
won the men’s national title only 
seven years ago. 

An hour after Von Saltza’s race an- 
other Haines pupil, Lynn Burke, 17, 
smashed the world backstroke record 
for the third time in two weeks. Fif- 
teen-year-old Ann Warner, who com- 
pletes the Santa Clara trio, won both 
the 100- and 200-meter breaststroke 
races at the trials. 

The girls from Santa Clara are 
close in friendship as well as in per- 
formance. All three have spent this 
year living at the Von Saltza home 
in Saratoga, Calif, in order to train 
under Haines twice a day. 

The pressure on the swimmers in 
these trials was particularly intense 
because only two swimmers could 
qualify in each event, except for the 
relays. This limitation was estab- 
lished by the international commit- 
tee which governs swimming, and it 
passed primarily because most coun- 
tries, foreseeing America’s quality in 


numbers, wanted to minimize this 
potential U.S. advantage. That they 
anticipated correctly was amply 
demonstrated in the men’s 400-meter 
freestyle where all eight finalists 
qualified in less than 4 minutes and 
30 seconds, a time bettered by only 
one swimmer in Olympic history — 
Australia's Murray Rose in 1956. 

Thus it was that tension was so 
great at Brennan Pools last week that 
the athletes renamed the vast, three- 
pool layout Pressure City. Mike 
Troy, world-record holder in the but- 
terfly, sat at poolside before his race 
with his hands squeezed so tightly 
that his fingers turned purple. But he 
went out and broke his own record, 
then exclaimed, "Boy, was I scared. 
I don’t think the Olympics could 
scare me half as much. I never want 
to go through that again.” 

“Relief, relief,” smiled George 
Breen, a repeater from the 1956 team 
who had been unable to sleep at all 
the night before he finished second 
in the 1,500-meter freestyle. 

Two handsome Californians, one 
male, one female, both world-record 
holders, had to overcome an especial- 
ly frustrating obstacle. George Har- 
rison, 21, and Donna de Varona, 13, 
excel in the individual medley, that 
odd race which embraces four strokes 
in one event. But the medley is not 
on the Olympic schedule, so each had 
to find another race in which to qual- 
ify. Each did so, on the very last 
night in the final relay trials— but 
not before enduring the agony of just 
missing in their respective 100- and 
400-meter freestyle divisions. 

Platinum -haired Lance Larson of 
Los Angeles, a relentless competitor 
who emerged as America’s new hope 
in the men’s 100-meter freestyle, was 
as concerned over missing in the but- 
terfly as he was elated at winning the 
100. Another white-haired Angeleno, 
14-year-old Carolyn House, leaped 
out of the water like a hooked trout 
after finishing second in the 400. "I 
just had to go faster because I wanted 
to make it so much,” she exclaimed. 

The determination of competitors 
like these, the guts of men like Far- 
rell and the quiet confidence of cham- 
pions like double winner Alan So- 
mers (400 and 1,500 freestyle) and 
Backstrokers Bob Bennett and Frank 
McKinney (SI, July 18) are what 
make the survivors of Pressure City 
the strongest Olympic swimming 
team the U.S. ever produced. end 



P.J.’S THIRD 
OLYMPIC TRIP 

Boundless relief is reflected in the smile 
of Paula Jean Myers Pope, 25, moments 
after she won the three-meter diving 
competition at the Olympic trials. Aft- 
er knifing cleanly into the water on her 
10th and last dive, “P.J.,” who will be 
making her third Olympic trip, burst 
high above the surface as she came up 
and, knowing she had won, called hap- 
pily, “Where’s my husband?” He ap- 
peared in time to collect one quick, 
damp kiss before his recent bride bor 
rowed a dime and danced away. “I got- 
ta call Mom,” she laughed. Two days 
later Mrs. Pope won the 10-meter plat- 
form dive as well and was joined by 
Mrs. Juno Stover Irwin, 31-year-old 
mother of four children and the first 
person ever to make four U.S. Olympic 
swimming teams. Also on the women’s 
diving squad is 19-year-old Patsy Wil- 
lard (SI, July 25), who qualified just 
five weeks after a diving mishap left her 
with a head wound requiring 57 stitches. 
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CLOSE 
SHAVE 
FOR THE U.S. 


A revolt-minded Mexican Davis Cup 
team, starting fast and finishing 
strong, came perilously close to 
upsetting its Yanqui masters 


by RICHARD W. JOHNSTON 



RISING STAR EARL BUCHHOLZ IS BECOMING FINEST AMATEUR IN U.S. 


T he setting was genteel, but for a 
while last week at Mexico City’s 
brick-red Chapultepec Sports Club 
the 4,000 feverish partisans crowding 
the awning-covered stands had heady 
visions of reliving the revolutionary 
days of a quarter of a century ago 
when Mexico threw off the Yanqui 
yoke. 

It had been predicted, with some 
real justification, that the Mexican 
Davis Cup team would win for the 
first time over its neighbors from the 
U.S. After young Rafael Osuna, the 
remarkable University of Southern 
California sophomore who burst upon 
the world with his doubles victory at 
Wimbledon, upset the enigmatic Bar- 
ry MacKay in the opening singles, it 
seemed likely that the moment of 
deliverance was at hand. 

But such was not to be. The pride 
of St. Louis, Earl Buchholz, who at 
19 is fast developing into the finest 
amateur tennis player in the U.S., 
blunted the uprising in the second 
singles, beating Mario Llamas in four 
sets. Then, on Sunday, Buchholz and 
Chuck McKinley, his teen-age fellow 
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St. Louisian, forced a retreat as they 
took the doubles. On Monday, in a 
wonderfully exciting match that had 
the crowd shouting “Mario, Mario, 
Mario!” in great thunderous waves 
reminiscent of a bull fight, MacKay 
regained the touch that had deserted 
him two days earlier and crushed the 
revolt, outlasting a gritty and deter- 
mined Llamas 6-2, 6-4, 1-6, 12-10. 

The American victory was far clos- 
er than its 3-1 edge would indicate. 
At the end Llamas was still fresh and 
determined. MacKay, on the other 
hand, was white with exhaustion, 
caused partly by Mexico City’s high 
altitude. It seemed almost certain to 
those watching that if the match had 
been carried to a fifth set, Llamas 
would have won. This would have 
left the fate of the matches up to 
Osuna and Buchholz, and there too 
the U.S. was in very bad shape. In 
the doubles the day before, Buchholz 
had fallen hard. That night doctors 
discovered he had burst a blood ves- 
sel in his leg. Captain Dave Freed 
was determined to play Buchholz 
anyway, but nobody at Chapultepec 


was more pleased than he that Buch- 
holz was not forced to test the leg 
against the speedy Osuna. 

Buchholz plays what has come to 
be known, for lack of a better descrip- 
tion, as the big game, and it was upon 
his style of play rather than his con- 
dition that Freed was depending. Be- 
fore the matches began on Saturday, 
he told reporters, “We're going to 
have to depend on the big game to 
beat these fellows. That’s the only 
thing they don’t have— and we do. 
That’s why we’ve decided to use 
Buchholz in the second and fifth 
matches, instead of Tut Bartzen, even 
though Tut is our clay champion. 
We’ll have Barry’s big game against 
Osuna, and Butch’s against Llamas.” 

On a very fast surface, such as 
boards, grass or Mexico’s clay, a good 
big game is hard to overcome. The 
Mexican team, if not their followers, 
were more or less resigned to seeing 
MacKay’s mighty service whistle 
past young Osuna, but they were 
hopeful that Llamas, a leading Mex- 
ican player for 11 years, would prove 

continued 
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No guesswork ! The elcclric eye sets the exposure — automatically! 

GOOD SHOT... EVERY SHOT! 


New Kodak Automatic 35 Camera sets itself for you! 


Now you can get picture-pcrfcct exposure every 
shot — dawn to sundown, summer or winter — 
automatically. 

The electric eye of this new Kodak Automatic 
35 Camera measures the light, sets the exposure 
automatically. Shoot in sunshine, the lens “squints” 
as your eyes do. Shoot in shade, the lens opens 
up automatically— to / 2.8 if needed! And when 
light’s too dim, or shade is too deep, an automatic 
signal tells you to use flash. 

There’s more, too. Quick “zone focus” for 
groups, scenes, close-ups. “Drop-in” loading. 
Rapid one-stroke film winding. No double ex- 
posures. Use all 35mm films — for color slides, 
color snaps, and black-and- whites. 

Let your dealer show you. The Kodak Auto- 


matic 35 Camera is only $89.50, or as little as S9 
down. Many dealers will be glad to take your 
old camera in trade. 

Xole to travelers: To enjoy your color slides 
sooner, buy Kodak Prepaid Processing Mailers. 
Mail your exposed film to Kodak, and your fin- 
ished slides will be returned direct to your home. 








Automatic projector changes slides for you! 

r You turn it on. it does 
1 the rest. Brilliant Kodak 
, Cavalcade Projector is 
only SI 24.50. or as little 
as SI 2.50 down. 



EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


SEE KODAK'S "THE ADVENTURES OF THE NELSON FAMILY ' AND "THE ED SULLIVAN SHOW" 



FULL-FASHIONED 

Ban-Lon BRo^^EW 


.45 

/ Oft P 

SELECTED jf ,,M 
BY THE 
1960 U.S. 
OLYMPIC 
TEAM 


It’s Ban-Lon Brook view by Puritan, the full- 
fashioned knit shirt of “Textralized” yarn that 
will break records at the summer Olympics . . . 
the shirt that actually cares for itself! Stretch 
it . . . twist it . . . tie it in knots. Pop into your automatic 
washer-dryer. Out it comes fresh, free of wrinkles, and 
ready for wear! Choose Ban-Lon Brookview in Trimmed 
White plus 20 colors. S, M, L, XL. (100% Nylon) $8.95 
Also boys’ sizes and prices. Available in Canada. 



Make this 

EASY COMBOMATIC 

Washer/Dryer Test. Launder 
Puritan's Ban-Lon Brookview 40 
times in the all-in-one Easy 27" 
wide laundry appliance. See It 
emerge smooth, fresh, and 
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Puritan Ban-Lon- 
Brookview Shirts 
are available at 
these fine stares: 


MONTGOMERY 


ALABAMA 



Rob.nson Cio Co. 


. Springdale Color's SiO'C 
. . . . Monlsomcrjr Ian Co 


ARKANSAS 


BLYTHEVIllE 

CAMDEN 

ELDORADO 

HOT SPRINGS . 
J0NES80RO .... 
LITTLE ROCK .. 
LITTLE ROCK .. 

NEWPORT 

PINE BLUFF ... 
WEST MEMPHIS 



ATLANTA ... 
COLUMBUS . 
COLUMBUS . 
COLUMBUS . 
COLUMBUS . 
COLUMBUS . 


GEORGIA 

.... Johnston's Men’s Shop 
. Frank Renick's Men s Store 

Chancellor Co. 

. . Tillman's lad <S Bad Shop 
Chas. Stein's Boys' Shop 
Becker Tailoring Co. 



I C 8c«cnkerh 
Boyd s Store For Men 
Bryn Ma«r Toggery 


.Forehem CIO Co 
Cassmans 
Cordon's Ol Englewood 
Heianoer * Coaey. Inc. 

E. H. Olson & Bros 


k Robbins Clothing Ir 


OLD ORCHARD 


INOIANAPOLI 

INDIANAPOl 


KENDALLVILLE 


KOKOMO 

IA PORTE . 
LOGANSPORT . . 
LOGANSPORT . 


INDIANA 

^ . B, l. Bing's 

....... Peaboay Men's Wear 



INDIANA (Contim 


MICHIGAN CITV 

MUNCH 

PIVMOUTH 

RICHMOND .. ... 

south Sera 

Smttie s. Inc 

The Ball Co 

toehr £ Klute 

Mai Adier Co. 

Wyman S Oept^twl 

T(RR£ HAUTE 

west L*r/>nm 

WINCHESTER . . 

Roof Ory Goods Co. 
Albeit's 

. Stan s Men t wear 


IOWA 

AMES** 

BETTENDORF 

CEDAR FALLS . 

^"tUunkers 

P epc-Pelerson CIO Co . Inc. 
f Balk's Men s Snop 

CEOAR RAPIOS 

OAVfNPCRT 

DAVENPORT 

. . . .'. O'Meara Ci'o° Co* 
M i Parker Co 
Simon £ landaud 

OES MOINES 

S S2S? E 

FT MAOISON 
HAMPTON 

wairod's Varsity*Shop 

INDEPENDENCE 

IOWA C*TY 

MARSHALLTOWN 

..V iao O'Brien 
The Men's Shop 

Johnson £ Senmdl 
SI Clair Kreiger 

NUSCAONE* 

Ciidner's 

Ciidner's 

MUSCATINE 
OELWEIN ........ 

p^sr 4 

SHENANDOAH . 
siOu« chy 
SPENCER . . 

Sternemans 
Ritchie's Cio 

CrambUtPe.,/,* 
Gardner s Cio 
Johnson Cio Co. 

Morony's 

SIORM LAKE 

StCRM LAKE 

WATERLOO 

Swanson Cio Co 
toqhey Cio Co. 
Blacks 
JJotson's 


OHIO (Continued) 


SAGINAW 
WYANDOTTE 
YPSUANTI . . 


ALBFRT II 
AUSTIN . 
AUSTIN . 


WORTHINGTON . 


COLUMBUS . 
GREENSVILLE 
JACKSON . . 


MINNESOTA 


NORTH CAROLINA 


WINSTON-SALEM Town £ Came 


WINSTON-SALEM . 


. Oiamone B'os Co 


John M Bye CIO Co. 


YOUNGS TOWN . 
YCuNCSIOWN . 
ZANESVILLE 


OKLAHOMA 


. Eggars' Dept. Store 


CHATTANOOGA 
CLARKSVILLE 
COLUMBIA ... 


NASHVIllC 
NASHVILLE 
OAK RiOGE 


CORPUS CHRiSTI 


TENNESSEE 


£ Aibnghi Men's Shop 
losenbloom Sens £ Co. 
... .Fuller £ Hillman 
Moser Cio Co 


e Popular Oepl Store 


BUckbu'n Brcs 


BATON ROUCE 


Oil Center Men s 


CHAGRIN FALLS . 


Maison Biamne 


Fred Raymond £ Co 
allots £ Haberdashers 
M O'Ne.i't i? stores) 
Mr Ted (Z stores) 
's Men s & Beys Sn:p 
The Men's Shop 

MrAipm s 

Roilrran's 

Oilman £ Sons Swilton 


El PASO 
El PASO 
El PASO 


HOUSTON . 

HOUSTON 

HOUSTON 

HOUSTON 

HOUSTON 

HOUSTON 

HOUSTON . 

KllCOfit 

LAREDO . . . 


. ... At Hoffman, me. 
Popular O'y Goods Co. 
Monn.g s Men s Shop 


Hollywood Shop 
Josse s Gullgate 
Mosks for Men 
Shudde Bros 



Bruce Moms Men's 


Shuffler's Men's 




Peter Cio. Co. 

Lytle's 

..Thomas Clothiers 
... .Dunlap Cio. Co. 

.’.Mearan's 

D H. Green 

The Leader Store 


MAPLE HEIGHTS 

MARIETTA 

MASSIION 


MIDDLETOWN 
MIDDLETOWN 
NEWARK 


. The Central Store 


Carlisle Allen Co. 

Davidson's 

Neth & Stelrer 


Thorton's 

award Wren Store 
ib of Steubenville 

Took Clothing Co. 


ODESSA 

ODESSA 

PLAINVIEW 


WICHITA FALLS 
WICHITA FALLS . 

WICHITA f ALLS 


CHIPPEWA FALLS 
CUMHV 

CAU ClAIRC ...... 

four a -HINSON 

GREEN BAT 

JANESVILLE 

KENOSHA 

MAOISON 

MADISON 

MAOISON 

MILWAUKEE 

MILWAUKEE ...... 

MILWAUKEE 

Milwaukee 


OSHKOSH 
PORTACE . 
RACINE . 


S £ 0 Cloth len-Viiiage 
Barley's Men's Apparel 
s Clothiers- Both Stores 
dove t Clothiers 
ul Hugg "S' Men's Wear 


> S A 0 Clothiers 


Skud's Clethes Shop 
Newton £ went. me. 
George B'OS 


The Cordon Eagle 
Crystal's Men's Shop 
Edwin 0. Olson & Son 


North Aire Sportsw 


STEVENS POINT Parkinson Clothes 

tomah Cj> a Hatty 

WAUSAU winkelman's 

WEST BENO MacShabs. me. 

WISCONSIN OEllS Square Shop 

WISCONSIN RAPIOS Frank Abels Clothes 


PURITAN SPORTSWEAR C O R P. , EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, N.Y. C. 


As low as *298 to Europe 
and back by Pan Am Jet 


and you're 
in US. hands 
all the way! 



Not just pilots ... but 
Pan Am pilots! U. S. airmen 
trained to exacting standards! 


When it comes to U. S. ideas 
of comfort Pan Am stewardesses 
make you feel at home ! 


Wherever you go abroad, 
the U. S. is as close as the 
nearest Pan Am ticket office! 



WHEN YOU CROSS THE ATLANTIC, PUT YOURSELF IN THE HANDS OF THE WORLD’S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 



CLOSE SHAVE 




to Freed that while Buchholz's game 
was big it was not yet big enough. 
. The first set of the MacKay-Osuna 
match did little to upset their expec- 
tations. MacKay, towering a good six 
ihches over his opponent, looked fit 
and confident. Osuna was cautious, 
his large brown eyes — so large they 
seem crowded by his Aztec cheek- 
bones and hawk nose— watchful but 
wary. In the seventh game, how- 
ever, there was a shadow of things 
to come. MacKay opened it with 
an ace, his third, but then double- 
faulted, his second. Suddenly the 
doe-eyed hawk took wing. He 
twice returned the unreturnable 
service for placement points, he 
lobbed, chopped, dropped deli- 
cate little half volleys just over 
the net, and ultimately he carried 
MacKay to deuce five times be- 
fore the American prevailed. 

It was a flurry, but not a fluke. 
Even though MacKay ran out 
the set, 6-3, a surprised excite- 
ment began to ripple through the 
crowd. Before long the excitement 
became frenzy. Osuna took the 
first game of the second set at 
love, acing MacKay for the fourth 
point. In the fourth game he 
broke MacKay ’s service. He 
slumped briefly but recovered, 
and then he began to break Mac- 
Kay’s heart by hitting back the 
big first serve — not with desper- 
ate little plops designed only to 
keep the ball in play but with incisive- 
ly angled shots that sometimes passed 
MacKay, sometimes caught him half- 
way to the net, sometimes literally 
tangled him in his feet. 

Osuna’s own service, ineffective in 
the first set, became sharper and flat- 
ter, spitting off the clay like butter 
off a griddle. In the 10th game of the 
fourth set he found himself at match 
point, MacKay serving, game score 
30-40, the U.S. trailing 4-5. MacKay 
never hit a better first service. It 
caught the far corner of the court on 
Osuna’s backhand. Osuna laced it 
back cross-court for a placement ace. 

To anyone who saw Osuna in the 
Saturday match alone, it seemed cer- 
tain that an international tennis 
player of the first rank had moved on 
stage. His service, while no cannon- 
ball, was fast, flat and controlled. 
Unlike many players who have grown 
up with the big game, he displayed a 


full repertoire of shots— half volleys 
of a delicacy reminiscent of Vincent 
Richards. 

But that was Saturday, and in the 
light of what happened Sunday it is 
only prudent to note that Osuna, for 
all his brilliance, had a good deal of 
help from MacKay in scoring his sin- 
gles victory. MacKay got only 51' , 
of his first services into play, scored 
only 11 aces and double-faulted a 
shocking 21 times. It is unkind but 



YOUNGEST MEXICAN, RAFAEL OSUNA, LED TEAM 

fair to say that on a bad day nobody 
can break MacKay’s service as effec- 
tively as MacKay. 

At 12 noon on Sunday, Osuna was 
still a god to a gallery popping with 
optimism. Teamed with 24-year-old 
Antonio Palafox, he was considered 
an inevitable winner in the doubles. 
Even Dave Freed smiled sadly and 
shook his head when asked to predict 
the immediate future of his young 
doubles combination of Buchholz 
and McKinley. 

The smile, it soon developed, was 
something of a come-on. The day be- 
fore Freed had plotted on a chart 
every shot in MacKay’s game with 
Osuna and had discovered that Osu- 
na rifled serves to his backhand 
straight back into MacKay’s teeth. 
Osuna’s forehand return, however, 
was weak, particularly when he was 
unable to come in on the ball and in- 
stead was forced to take a step to the 


right. In the doubles Buchholz and 
McKinley succeeded in placing 60% 
of their serves deep on Osuna’s fore- 
hand. They also rushed the net faster, 
helping to minimize Osuna’s speed, 
which had so upset the slow-moving 
MacKay the day before. 

The strategy began to pay off 
handsomely after the third set when 
the Mexicans led 2-1. On set point 
in the fourth game, Osuna hit a soft 
second service into the net. This was 
bad enough, but he sank still fur- 
ther in the fifth set when he col- 
lided with Palafox, almost knock- 
ing him out. Finally, at 6 5, the 
U.S. leading, McKinley aced 
Osuna. On balance, Freed’s shot 
chart won the doubles. 

The fourth singles decided the 
issue. MacKay won the match 
for the U.S. and, for all intents 
and purposes, earned for it the 
right to challenge Australia for 
the Davis Cup this December 
(the U.S. must now face only 
weak Venezuela). It was not a re- 
furbished MacKay so much as 
an opponent made to order that 
brought ultimate victory. Where 
Osuna had been incredibly fast, 
often beating MacKay to the net 
on his own service, Llamas was a 
slow, controlled player who de- 
pended on placements for his 
points. Against this type of game 
MacKay had a chance to try 
placements himself, and at this 
he is almost unbeatable among 
the world’s amateurs. 

Heprovedthisconclusivelyon Mon- 
day in a game that was by far the 
best of the test match. After a bad 
start, Llamas, encouraged by the noisy 
crowd chanting his name, got better 
and better. But just when it seemed 
he would break through, MacKay 
would shock him with a beautiful 
cross-court placement. MacKay’s 
service also came to his aid. He aced 
Llamas 19 times, seldom double- 
faulted and got his first service in 
most of the time. In the 20th game, 
with tension becoming almost un- 
bearable and the spectators groaning 
in suppressed but polite excitement, 
MacKay broke Llamas’ serve with a 
brilliant cross-court placement. And 
two points from the end Llamas com- 
mitted one of his rare double faults. 
It was a sad denouement for the 
crowd that had cried "Mario, Mario, 
Mario!” but it served as a lovely 
comeback for MacKay. end 
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WATER SKIING 


James 

Murray 


Now 
it can 
be told 


When Vicki Van Hook became 
world champion water skier, 
notevenherhometown knew it 


THROWING A HIGH WAKE, CHAMPION VICKI CUTS SHARPLY AROUND A SLALOM BUOY 



as the best of the U.S. water skiers 
XJL -men and women, boys and girls 
— rocket off the jumping ramp and 
whirl through extraordinary contor- 
tions in the national championships at 
Minneapolis this weekend, the public 
address system may let the spectators 
in on a secret. Almost nobody knows 
it, but 16-year-old Vicki Van Hook, 
defending girls’ champion, is also the 
reigning women’s world champion. 
When Vicki won her world title as a 
15-year-old in Milan, Italy last Sep- 
tember almost nobody in her home 
town of Long Beach, Calif, even knew 
she had left town. Vicki’s next-door 
neighbors only recently discovered 
that she is world champion . The cham- 
ber of commerce did not know it, and 
neither did the sports department of 
the local paper, which looked with sus- 
picion on Vicki’s claim until they had 
triple checked it with reliable sources. 

The field of first-class skiers that 


Vicki beat in Milan included her coun- 
trywoman, Nancie Rideout, the well- 
publicized swallow of Cypress Gar- 
dens, Fla., whom most people, if they 
think about it at all, believe is the 
world champion today. Advertise- 
ments featuring Nancie Rideout have 
billed her as such— it takes careful 
reading of the finer print to discover 
that Nancie won only one event, the 
jump, in the championship competi- 
tion at Milan. It was by amassing the 
highest total score in jumping and in 
trick running and in the slalom that 
teen-age Vicki, not Nancie Rideout, 
became world champion. 

When Vicki returned home one 
friend of the few who had heard of her 
victory innocently suggested that win- 
ning the water ski title was like being 
ping-pong champion — a rather cheap 
comparison that ignores one obvious 
difference. In ping-pong a fast-flying 
celluloid ball takes the beating. In 


water skiing the fastest flying object 
is the competitor, who sometimes 
wakes up in a hospital. In the spine- 
jarring jump event, women skiers 
swoop toward the five-foot ramp at 28 
miles an hour. From theramp Champi- 
on Vicki consistently catapults 60 feet 
through the air (she went 76 feet to 
place second to Nancie Rideout at 
Milan). At the end of a jump she must 
cushion the shock by flexing her knees. 
Skiers miscalculating their take-off, 
and landing badly, have been crippled 
and killed. Right now an Italian re- 
search team is studying the damage 
to the spine that repeated landings, 
good or bad, may cause. 

In the trick event a woman skier 
makes two 20-second runs, executing 
a dozen different tricks on each. At 
Milan Vicki took second with a near- 
perfect series of contortions, such as 
the back-to-front stepover (stepping 
over the tow line while spinning a half 
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circle) and the helicopter fa full spin 
in the air off the jumping ramp). In 
the slalom event, which Vicki won, 
each competitor makes four runs 
through a double row of buoys, passing 
outside a buoy on the right, then turn- 
ing sharply across the wake of the boat 
to go outside a buoy on the left, then 
back to the right. The pull of the rope 
tears at the hands and wrenches the 
arms and back. On the final run at 34 
miles an hour every skier, Champion 
Vicki included, usually misses a buoy 
and goes down with a rib-denting 
crash. 

Nine years ago, when Vicki was 
making a start, there was plenty of 
room near Long Beach for a 7-year- 
old water sprite to skitter around on 
cut-down skis. But as boating has 
boomed, Long Beach waters have be- 
come crowded with slips and moor- 
ings and cluttered with beer cans 
and other flotsam discarded by hap- 
py boatmen. Vicki for awhile turned 
to an unsightly drainage ditch in a 
slough on the inland side of Long 
Beach ; but now, to get the wide, clear 
water she needs, she travels 125 miles 
south to San Diego and, sometimes, 
far north to the San Joaquin-Sacra- 
mento delta. 

First at the Nationals 

At the nationals in 1955 as an 11- 
year-old, draped in an oversize polka- 
dot suit, Vicki won her first national 
title, beating a fetching field of teen- 
agers to win the girls’ trick event and 
in a regional meet jumped 53 feet, to 
tie the existing world record. She has 
won the national girls’ championship 
for the past three years and defends 
her girls' title for the last time this 
weekend (though already women’s 
champion of the world, by the rules, 
she cannot compete for the national 
women’s title until she has passed 
her 17th birthday). 

For her honors Vicki has paid the 
going price, a twisted leg here, a 
wrenched back there, the black-and- 
blue marks of one meet barely fading 
before the next meet comes around. 
Last summer in the three weeks be- 
fore the nationals she took two bad 
falls, on the worst of them losing a ski 
as she rocketed off the jumping ramp. 
She defended her title running a 102° 
fever, and with a lame back and leg 
and one arm laced with blood clots. 
While physically she is now the hard- 
ened, shapely mistress of a sport 





The most popular Scotch Whisky in America invites 
you into the friendly world of Black & White. 

Where the Scotch is at its smoothest . . . mellowest . . . 
finest. Where that familiar bottle proves 
you know fine Scotch — know real quality and value! 
Try it— Black & White! 

The Scotch with Character 


BLENDED SC01CH WHISKY • 86 8 PROOF • THE FlEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION. N Y • SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 


WATER SKIING continued 



CHRONIC ATHLETE’S FOOT? 


Try the New Remedy Selected for Use 
by the United States Olympic Team! 


The most common foot ailment among 
men and women today is that type of 
ringworm known colloquially as “ath- 
lete's foot.” It is as annoying as it is 
common — and so persistent that many 
find it difficult to get rid of or control. 
Now, after years of research, science has 
developed a new way to treat this infec- 
tion. It has proven so successful it was 
written up in the Archives of Dermatol- 
ogy (Vol. No. 77). Recently it wu s se- 
lected for use by the U.S. Olympic Team. 
The secret of this remarkable new treat- 
ment is a unique, painless type of io- 
dine* — world’s greatest antiseptic— 
that kills all kinds of germs and fungi, 
but doesn't burn or sting tissue— is 
actually so safe it can be used on even 
the most tender skin. 

Specifically designed to treat athlete's 
foot infection, this painless form of io- 
dine has been prepared in (1) liquid 
form to kill infecting organisms by con- 
tact, and (2) in spray-powder form to 
guard against re-infection from socks 


and shoes. Both liquid and powder are 
found only in new Isodine Athlete's Foot 
Treatment kit. 


Use Isodine Athlete's Foot Treatment 
as directed with this remarkable guar- 
antee :y<ou must ge t rid of chronic ath- 
lete's foot suffering and you must pre- 
vent its return — or we will gladly give 
you double your money back. Get new 
Isodine Athlete's Foot Treatment at 
your drugstore today — no prescription 
needed. 



•contains polyvinylpyrrolidone-iodine. Pat. No. 2,739.922 Genual Aniline & Film Corp 

© I960 Isodine Phai-macal Corporation, Dover, Delaware 


where confidence counts for a lot, so- 
cially she is a rather shy, self-effac- 
ing, attractive gray-eyed girl with a 
common teen-age devotion to pop 
singers and sweet food (she gives her 
weight as 120, but her good, honest 
mother is quick to add, “She means 
that’s what she should weigh”). 

Last at the banquet 

If the past year is a fair indication, 
Vicki is well on her way to becoming 
the world’s least-known champion, 
the indestructible, anonymous queen 
of a very fast-growing sport. Three 
months after she won the world title, 
the Long Beach paper, having reason- 
able faith in the news it gets to print, 
ran a story featuring another home- 
town girl, 13-year-old Martha Ann 
Williams, as international champion. 
(Miss Williams had won an invita- 
tional meet in Acapulco, which Vicki, 
for lack of funds, did not enter.) Vic- 
ki’s mother set the paper straight. 
Later, the cover of the paper’s Sun- 
day supplement billed Nancie Ride- 
out as the world water ski champion. 
Vicki’s mother set the Sunday supple- 
ment straight and received the kind, 
empty promise that when the edi- 
tors next got around to water skiing, 
they would be glad to consider Vicki. 
Champion Vicki appeared as mystery 
guest on a TV quiz show. Three of 
the four experts on the panel thought 
another guest, a pretender to Vicki’s 
throne, looked more like a water ski 
champion than Vicki. When a bunch 
of Long Beach boosters held a ban- 
quet of champions honoring Channel 
Swimmer Greta Anderson, Pitcher 
Bud Daley of the Kansas City Ath- 
letics, ex-Pitcher Bob Lemon and the 
cream of the local Little League crop, 
Vicki got a seat at a rear table and 
was introduced at the end of the pro- 
gram, almost as an oversight. 

Vicki came to believe her cham- 
pionship status was hardly worth the 
effort. For three months she virtually 
dropped the sport and lived the ordi- 
nary life of a junior in Long Beach 
Polytechnic High. But the mood 
passed. This week Vicki strapped her 
three pairs of skis on the family sedan 
again and headed for Minnesota to 
gather newer, bluer bruises and an- 
other title. She likes the sport, and 
she likes the idea of being champion, 
even if she’s the only one in town 
who knows it. end 
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We have been thinking of changing the name to the Jantzen International Shag Club 


For quite some years we have been 
content simply to bear down on each 
sweater that we manufacture and try 
to make it the best in recorded his- 
tory. So that if they ever put up a 
“Sportswear Hall of Fame” in Coop- 
erstown or somewhere, there will be 
Jantzen sweaters all over the gallery. 

But in designing great sweaters 
one at a time we started picture 
shags, and although no one ever 
thought it possible to combine the 


soft hand of shag with rich patterns, 
we have done it, and we say modestly 
that we are the envy of the sweater 
trade. 

These are grand sweaters; have 
you ever seen Venturi, Palmer, and 
Gifford look better? 

We must give it to you straight: 
There may not be any left if you wait 
long. Some commercials tell you to 
“hurry down to your comer drug- 
store,” but no one hurries because 


druggists don’t run out of aspirin. 
But the fine stores that carry Jantzen 
will run out. There aren’t enough 
picture shags to go around. 

Jantzen Inc., Portland B, Oregon 




sportswear for sportsmen 




Charles goren / Cards 



The power of kings 


F or the world’s monarchs, these are perilous times. 

Even in a pack of cards, where one might assume a 
king would retain his old power, he is obliged occasionally 
to settle for something less than his accustomed author- 
ity. In "klob,” for instance, the king of trumps ranks 
lower than the jack and 9. 

In bridge, fortunately, when his power is not abused 
by freethinkers, he remains a potentate. He can force an 
ace; he can stop the run of an adverse suit; and he can, 
of course, win any card of lower denomination. 

Seldom, however, has his majesty played so many 
roles as in the following deal which came up in a practice 
game between Mr. and Mrs. Howard Schenken and Mrs. 
Edith Kemp and John Gerber before my TV show. 



East-West vulnerable 
South dealer 


SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

(Gerber) ( Schenken ) (Mrs. Kemp ) (Mrs. Schenken) 

IV PASS 14 PASS 

1 N.T. PASS 2 N.T. PASS 

3 N.T. PASS PASS PASS 

Opening lead: diamond king 


The defense of this hand was so spectacular that I am 
both glad and sorry it was not played before the cam- 
eras — it would have been a splendid hand for the TV 
audience to watch but the deal was so unusual that 
viewers might have charged we had rigged it. 

The bidding was governed somewhat by the condi- 
tions that usually apply in a TV match. Because of the 
pressure of the time limit, the team that is trailing must 
hope that it will become lucky fast and win. 

On West's opening lead of the king of diamonds, South 
dropped the 7, trying to make East’s 8 look like a come- 
on signal. But West wasn’t tempted to lead another dia- 
mond because he knew that his partner would have 
played the jack on the trick if she had held it. 

Dummy’s spade suit looked threatening, especially 
with the ace of clubs as an outside entry, so Schenken’s 
second lead was the king of clubs, thus killing dummy's 
entry to the spades. 

It wouldn’t help declarer to duck this card since a 
club continuation would force dummy's ace on the next 
lead. So the club ace was taken and South came to his 
hand with the queen of clubs to lead the 8 of spades. 

Once again it was necessary to sacrifice a king. If West 
played low, declarer would pass the trick. And if East 
took his queen declarer would try another finesse at his 
next opportunity and bring in four spade tricks and his 
game. By playing the king on the first lead, West killed 
the spade suit. Declarer could have ducked the trick, 
hoping that West held the king and queen, but Gerber 
preferred to hope that two spade tricks would be enough. 
He took dummy’s ace and led the jack. Not being sure 
South held only two spades, East ducked this trick as 
declarer had hoped. 

Now Gerber shifted his attack to the heart suit. He 
finessed the queen and West made a more prosaic use of 
his fourth king to capture the trick and lead his third 
club, knocking out South’s remaining stopper. Declarer 
still had hopes of a heart break or a diamond end play 
but neither of these prospects materialized. South took 
only three clubs, two spades, two hearts and one dia- 
mond before East got in to win the rest of the tricks and 
put the contract down one. 

EXTRA TRICK 

Remember that the king has powers other than the mere 
winning of a trick. Sometimes, by sacrificing that power, 
you can get back several tricks in return. end 



"Trygves idea of paradise a lonely beach and a limn &Tonic’’ 

— writes Kay Sletteland, who learned about paradise and dry rum drinks in Puerto Rico. 


S EE those Rum-and-Tonics on the tree? 

Our Puerto Rican host mixed them 
the moment lie saw us returning from our 
sailing trip. 

The effect on my husband was electric. 
He started to row with unbecoming haste. 
And. after taking his first gulp, began to 
talk about Rum-and-Tonic as though he 
invented it. 

I happen to know lie never dreamed of 
this delightful drink till he was given 


one. while supposedly inspecting sites for 
a new Puerto Rican shopping center. 

But this doesn’t stop Trygve from goinn 
on and on about the dryness of Puerto 
Rican rum to his friends. “Be sure the 
words Puerto Rican Ram are on the 
label.” goes his lecture. “It ensures that 
the rum is aged in oak. and is distilled 
at high proof for extra dryness.” 

Trygve is a good businessman. But some- 
times he sounds like a bad advertisement. 


RUM & TONIC 

Pour 1V4 oz. of dry 
while Puerto Itican rum 

hull glass. Fill glass with 

wedge of lime or lemon 
and drop hull in. 

FREE ! Colorful new Rum Recipe Book- 
let. ^rite: Rums of Puerto Rico, Dept. 
12-C.666 Fifth Avenue. N.Y. 19, N . Y . 




be liyht on your feet t 

ESQUIRE SOCKS takes a load off your mind as well as your 
feet with luxurious socks knitted of 75% Creslan acrylic fiber, 

25% nylon. They look like hand-knits, fit with custom 
perfection, wear with unlimited mileage, and wash into their 
original shape. $1.50 and $2.00. Cyanamid makes the Creslan acrylic fiber; 
Esquire makes the socks. American Cyanamid Company, New York. 


color co-ordinated knit shirts available by Catalina 
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baseball /Walter Bingham 


Dodgers in mufti 


Two undercover agents are 
helping Dem Bums fight for 
their second straight pennant 


T he Los Angeles Dodgers are back 
in the thick of the X ational League 
pennant race and two men are respon- 
sible. Their names are not Snider and 
Hodges, nor are they Sherry and Drys- 
dale. In fact, the men are not even 
players. Their names are Griffin and 
Roth. One is a clubhouse man, the 
other a statistician. 

John Griffin is an odd-looking per- 
son, tubby, unkempt and usually 
sweaty. His habitat is the locker room 
of the Dodgers and his duties include 
gathering soiled towels, distributing 
razor blades to bearded players and 
guarding wallets during games. While 
he works, Griffin often wears a grass 
skirt, or a flowered hat, or a kimono— 
always something ludicrous. The 
Dodgers, however, never laugh at 
him. Griffin’s costumes are part of an 
old superstition, and ballplayers are 
as superstitious as primitive man. 

This is how it works: if John Griffin 
dresses like Bloody Mary before a 
game, and the Dodgers win that 


game, Griffin will remain Bloody 
Mary just as long as the team keeps 
winning. When the Dodgers lose, 
Griffin will switch to, say, Charlie 
Chaplin (charcoal mustache, a silly 
grin) in the hope of launching a new 
winning streak. 

Griffin's magic became especially 
effective in late June and continued 
that, way through July and into early 
August. During that time the Dodg- 
ers never lost two games in a row and 
several times went on winning for as 
long as three and four days. In the 
process they moved from sixth place 
(Griffin had a bad spring) to third, 
grouped with Milwaukee and the 
surprising St. Louis Cardinals, the 
three of them just a few strides be- 
hind Pittsburgh. Griffin is sure he can 
come up with enough costume changes 
to pull the Dodgers through to an- 
other pennant. 

Allan Roth, a hefty 43-year-old 
who moved from Long Island to Los 
Angeles when the Dodgers went West, 
takes a more scientific approach. 
Roth has been keeping statistics for 
the club since 1947. His, however, are 
not just ordinary publicity-type sta- 
tistics. Roth records every pitch of 

continued 
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every game the Dodgers play. He 
registers the hits: who made them, 
where they went, who was pitching, 
what the count was and how many 
men were on base. He knows (or can 
look up) how many hits Gil Hodges 
has made off Lou Burdette since 1952. 
Some people might not care how many 
hits Hodges has made off Burdette, 
but Walt Alston, manager of the 
Dodgers, does, and very much. 

Roth has two sets of 5-inch-by-8- 
inch cards which Coach Pete Reiser 
keeps in the dugout during games. 
One set is blue; on each blue card is 
the name of an opposing National 
League pitcher and also the names of 
all the Dodger batters and how they 
have done against that pitcher, in 
1960, in 1959, and lifetime. If Mil- 
waukee brings in Joey Jay to pitch 
and Alston wants a pinch hitter, he 
will call down the bench to Reiser and 
ask, “Who hits Jay?” Reiser, after 
consulting the “Jay” card, may call 
back “Essegian.” In which case it is 
likely that Chuck Essegian will pinch- 
hit and, of course, hit a home run. 

The other set of cards is yellow, 
one for every opposing batter in the 
league. Also on these cards are the 
names of the Dodger pitchers. Now 
Alston can see which of his pitchers, 
especially his relief pitchers, have had 
the best luck against Spencer, Kirk- 
land or Altman. 

“Alston doesn’t make a move with- 
out consulting Roth,” said one Los 
Angeles writer last week. But Roth 
himself made it clear that he is in no 
way a second manager. 

“My cards are just a guide,” Roth 
said. “I sit in the radio booth, not 
on the bench. Walt makes all the de- 
cisions.” 

Nevertheless, one Roth suggestion 
contributed directly to a Dodger vic- 
tory recently. Alston was inclined to 
start Rookie Tommy Davis against 
Bob Friend of Pittsburgh. Roth point- 
ed out that both Wally Moon and 
Duke Snider had good records against 
Friend. So Alston started them both 
in the outfield, along with Frank How- 
ard. Moon hit a two-run homer to 
win the 3 -1 game. Snider hit a triple. 

Of course, good as Roth and Griffin 
are, the players help, too. So far this 
season several men who had compara- 
tively little to do with last year's pen- 
nant glory have been the big heroes. 

Foremost is Pitcher Stan Williams, 


who has won 11 and lost only four 
(and those by scores of 2-0, 2 L t 3 0 
and 3-1). Williams is 23 and huge. 
(Dodger pitchers, walking through a 
hotel lobby, look like a visiting bas- 
ketball team. Both Williams and Don 
Drysdale are 6 feet 5 inches, Roger 
Craig is 6 feet 4 inches and Larry 
Sherry and Ed Roebuck are 6 feet 2 
inches.) Last year Williams was un- 
distinguished until he pitched the 



JOHN GRIFFIN WEARS KIMONO FOR LUCK 


final three innings of the last playoff 
game against Milwaukee, blanking 
the Braves and getting credit for 
the win. 

“We threw nothing but fast balls 
that day,” recalls Joe Pignatano, his 
catcher. 

This year Williams has added a re- 
spectable curve to what Pignatano 
calls the best fast ball in the league, 
and he is now the most effective start- 
er on the staff. 

The most effective relief pitcher— 
on the staff and in the league— is 29- 
year-old Ed Roebuck, who wasn’t 
even with the club last year. When 
the Dodgers were in Brooklyn, Roe- 
buck put in several seasons as a good 
relief man, although he was overshad- 
owed by Clem Labine. Then Roebuck 
developed arm trouble, which is par 
for relief pitchers, and he drifted off 
to the minors. Now his arm feels 
fine again and his money pitch, the 
sinker, is working. Roebuck has won 
eight games and his earned run aver- 
age is the best in the league. 
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A major share of the Dodgers’ hit- 
ting support has come from 24-year- 
old Frank Howard, the 6-foot-6-inch, 
240-pound giant from Ohio State. 
Few young players have received the 
fanfare Howard did when he turned 
professional. His tape-measure home 
runs in the minors and in spring train- 
ing made good copy, and he was soon 
labeled as the man who would some- 
day break Babe Ruth’s home run rec- 
ord. After false starts in the majors 
in both 1958 and 1959, Howard was 
brought up quietly this May, after 
the season began. Despite this late 
start, he leads the team in home runs 
and runs batted in. Howard is still an 
unfinished product and often strikes 
out on terrible pitches, but no one 
doubts that experience will cure the 
habit. In right field he is ungainly but 
competent and his arm is strong 
enough to keep runners alert. 

Howard is as uncommunicative as 
he is large and reporters have found 
him hard to talk to. One day last 
week he was standing in front of a 
Pittsburgh hotel when two Los An- 
geles writers came out. 

“Seen Essegian?” Howard asked. 

The reporters replied that they 
had not and as they walked away one 
said to the other, "You have just had 
an interview with Frank Howard.” 

The two other Dodgers who have 
helped the team most this year are 
Norm Larker and Maury Wills. Lark- 
er, filling in at first base for the slump- 
ing Gil Hodges, has been among the 
league’s leading hitters all season. 
“We would not be in contention 
without him,” Walter Alston has said. 

Wills, a slight, mild-mannered man, 
joined the Dodgers at midseason last 
year and after a shaky start was an 
important factor in the team’s Sep- 
tember rush to the pennant. This 
year he has become the best defensive 
shortstop in the league. 

But the Dodgers' most solid asset, 
and what the other National League 
teams fear most, is the pitching. Day 
after day Alston is able to use a good 
pitcher: Williams, Drysdale, Craig, 
Podres. Roebuck and Sherry arestrong 
in relief. If the Dodgers are close to 
first place as the season goes into its 
final weeks, they will be tough to stop. 

Remember, too, that John Griffin 
will be down in the Dodger locker 
room, dressed like Sadie Thompson. 
And Allan Roth will be up in the radio 
booth, plotting. That gives the Dodg- 
ers a definite edge. end 
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On the eve of the 1 960 Games, the survival of the Olympic movement 
hangs on an issue which has defied definition— amateurism. Out of the 
welter of conflicting arguments among men and nations a well-known 
author, diplomat and sportsman draws on his years in the Western 
and Soviet worlds to clarify the issue and discusses possible solutions 


j^OME, I believe, will see the last amateur 
Olympics. The International 01 ympic Com- 
w'JL mittee, that stouthearted defender of the 
amateur tradition, is facing a mounting clamor for 
a fundamental redefinition of amateurism. When 
the committee assembles next week for its meet- 
ing before the Games, it will have before it sever- 
al proposals— some from within its own ranks— to 
deal with well-substantiated charges that in the 
East it is winking at Soviet flouting of its rules 
and in the West it is being hoodwinked by indi- 
vidual athletes and their federations. Whatever 
the outcome of this and subsequent meetings, it is 
certain that the amateur Olympic code will have 
to be drastically reappraised in the light of 20th 
century realities. 

What precisely is the tradition of Olympic ama- 
teurism? The ancient Greek games, the greatest of 
the games, those which Pindar extols, were defi- 
nitely amateur— an amateurism based on the aris- 
tocracy of Greek city-states, for the aristocrats 
alone had the money and the leisure to practice 
the strenuous discipline required. But with the 
increasing influence of the merchant class, Greek 
society changed, and 
the games changed, 
too. The principles 
of amateurism were 
stretched and bent 
until finally the city- 
states were subsi- 
dizing their leading 
athletes and shower- 
ing them with re- 
wards and privileges, 
just as the Russians 
now are doing openly 
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and virtually every Western country in secret. 

The fact is, the tradition the International 
Olympic Committee is so valiantly defending, 
while based on the original Greek concept, is 
in its modern concept less than a century old. It 
is the byproduct of a unique and brief period 
in Anglo-Saxon history which gave the world its 
first “gentleman amateur.” Prior to the Eng- 
lish school reforms of the mid-19th century, al- 
most all first-rate athletes in England were profes- 
sionals who performed to amuse the well-heeled 
upper classes and to give them a spectacle on 
which to bet their money. When the "gentlemen” 
themselves decided to participate in sports, they 
were obliged to exclude the professional "players,” 
because the strict social conventions of the day 
forbade gentlemen to associate with those who 
plied a trade considered by the upper classes to 
be demeaning. 

These conventions, both social and sporting, 
were adhered to in the cradle of American ama- 
teur athletics, the private boarding schools of 
New England and the Ivy League colleges of the 
East Coast. Both in America and in England a 
gentleman might hire 
an ex-prizefighter, a 
golf trainer or a ten- 
nis teacher to coach 
his son and might 
even brush up his 
own game in a round 
with the profession- 
al. But when it was 
over, the pro left 
by the service en- 
trance and the gentle- 
man went in to tea. 

continued 
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AMATEURISM continued 

It was in this privileged and lei- 
surely atmosphere that the concept 
of the amateur was born. And to- 
ward the end of this era the pres- 
ent members of the International 
Olympic Committee started their 
athletic careers, with unquestioned 
acceptance of the amateur creed. 
Critics describe them as a self-per- 
petuating clique of rich, like-minded 
old men in horse blinkers, living in 
the long-forgotten past. The descrip- 
tion is unfair. Some of them, includ- 
ing their doughty president, Avery 
Brundage, are indeed rich. They do 
indeed elect their own successors, jeal- 
ously rejecting all outside interfer- 
ence. But they are also dedicated 
idealists who believe passionately 
and sincerely in the amateur ideal 
and ascribe to it a spiritual value 
that exceeds by far what they con- 
sider the only relatively difficult prob- 


lems of enforcing the amateur code. 

The champions of amateurism find 
it difficult, however, to say precisely 
what amateurism is. “It is a thing 
of the spirit,” Brundage recently 
wrote me, “and hence is very difficult 
to define.” "It is a question of the 
soul,” one of his French colleagues 
said, raising his shoulders in perplex- 
ity, “and how can one define a con- 
dition of the soul?” 

But define it they did in Rule 26 
of the Olympic rules: 

"An amateur is one who partici- 
pates and always has participated in 
sport solely for pleasure and for the 
physical, mental or social benefits he 
derives therefrom, and to whom par- 
ticipation in sport is nothing more 
than recreation without material gain 
of any kind, direct or indirect. In 
addition he must comply with the 
rules of the International Federation 
concerned.” 

This rule is supplemented by a 



Canadian JEAN BELIVEAU pointed up contradictory amateur regulations within 
sports by trying out with hockey’s professional Canadiens while still an amateur. 
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statement that athletes subsidized by 
governments, educational institu- 
tions or by businesses are not ama- 
teurs but ‘‘pseudo amateurs,” and 
hence ineligible for amateur compe- 
tition. The definition also condemns 
athletes who are sponsored for na- 
tional aggrandizement or are given 
posts in the army or civil services. 
It opposes training camps operated 
for more than two weeks, athletic 
scholarships and "other inducements 
of various kinds” — recipients of 
which cannot qualify for the ama- 
teur category. 

The definition is further supple- 
mented by seven “decisions” declar- 
ing “ineligible for the Olympic 
Games” those who have ever played 
for money; received pay as teachers 
or coaches; profited commercially 
from their athletic fame in the press, 
movies, theater or radio; have re- 
ceived expense money exceeding ac- 
tual outlay; have decided to turn pro- 
fessional; neglected their usual voca- 
tion for competitive sport; or have 
permitted their names or pictures to 
be used for advertising. 

THE HEART OF THE MATTER 

The issue could scarcely be more 
clearly drawn. The amateur ideal of 
sportsmanship, fair play and the pur- 
suit of excellence for its own sake 
is both a noble and a sound one. 
Whether this ideal depends for its 
existence on the amateur rules quot- 
ed above is quite another question. 

Brundage and his supporters be- 
lieve with religious fervor that it does. 
"If we water down the rules now,” 
one of his staunchest backers told me, 
“the Games will be destroyed within 
eight years.” 

But every religion has found it nec- 
essary to adapt its dogma to chang- 
ing conditions. In no period of time, 
furthermore, has the world changed, 
and so fast, as in the last two genera- 
tions. Gone is the handful of white- 
flanneled gentlemen amateurs bat- 
ting balls around their few private 
courts, cricket grounds and golf links. 
In its stead an entirely new genera- 
tion, dressed in shorts and numbering 
millions from every social level, is 
batting and kicking balls around in- 
numerable public courts and playing 
fields throughout the world. Air trav- 
el has made international competi- 
tions routine, and a vastly improved 
communications system keeps the 
continued 
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AMATEURISM continued 

sports-conscious public of all nations 
informed of the results. 

This, in turn, has brought about 
another change. Baron Pierre de Cou- 
bertin, the founder of the modern 
Games, hoped that friendship on the 
sports field would lead to a decrease 
in international antagonisms. But 
rampant universal nationalism has 
increased international rivalry to the 
point of making the will to win in 
sports a national policy. Though the 
Olympic authorities have constantly 
decried the trend, the Games have 
become a focus of international rival- 
ry as unofficial scorers have pitted 
one nation against another. Scarcely 
a single country does not in one form 
or another give financial assistance to 
its team in the Olympics to uphold 
its national prestige. 

Commercialism has been an even 
greater ill than nationalism, espe- 
cially in the United States. When 
shrewd businessmen discovered in the 
’20s the money-making possibilities 


of spectator sports, they exploited 
them ruthlessly. To attract large au- 
diences they went after the famous 
athletes in and out of the colleges, 
and their cold cash, offered above or 
under the table, dampened many an 
amateur spirit. 

VOICES FROM THE PAST 

The guardians of amateurism re- 
acted in various ways in different 
sports. A large number, somehow con- 
fusing the taking of money for play- 
ing with the extinct prejudice against 
taking money for a trade, countered 
with every sort of rule to prevent ath- 
letes from accepting rewards. Others, 
living in the dead past when profes- 
sionals used the back door and ate, if 
at all, at the kitchen table, even for- 
bade amateurs to compete with pro- 
fessionals at tournaments lest some- 
how they become contaminated. 

College athletics were hit by com- 
mercialism in another form. Primarily 
to attract publicity and larger stu- 
dent bodies, secondly to enhance 
their prestige with their alumni and 


donors, and finally as a means of 
financing the costs of running their 
institutions, university authorities 
found the gate receipts of winning 
teams irresistible. To recruit such 
teams, athletic scholarships and spe- 
cial dispensations, such as leniency in 
academic requirements, became the 
rule in many colleges, to the indigna- 
tion of the guardians of amateurism. 

When Americans point to the state 
amateurs of Russia and accuse the 
IOC of using one standard to judge 
the East and another to judge the 
West, Brundage is apt to retort, with 
considerable support from most Eu- 
ropean athletes and sports officials, 
that American criticism of Soviet 
athletics ‘‘sounds like sour grapes.” 
In Europe, the indignation of sports 
officials against American college 
sports, especially the practice of re- 
cruiting foreign athletes, is consider- 
ably more vociferous than any oppo- 
sition to athletic practices behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

“When we suggest to Russian offi- 
cials that they aren’t complying with 
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the rules, they merely point to Amer- 
ican college athletics and laugh,” one 
British official said. "Your athletic 
scholarships are a far more pernicious 
evil than Russia’s state amateurs.” 

However, the facts are that the 
Soviet socialist concept of athletics, 
while generally not incompatible with 
worldwide standards of good sports- 
manship, is completely at odds with 
the IOC rules. 

Russian sports are organized on the 
principle that every citizen is entitled 
to an opportunity to play games. This 
is the same principle which inspired 
Baron de Coubertin to revive the 
Olympic Games. In practice, the es- 
sential difference between Soviet and 
Western sports is that the Soviet gov- 
ernment openly and avowedly helps 
talented sportsmen to develop their 
potentials by providing them with 
the best available facilities, all the 
free time necessary to perfect them- 
selves, and sufficient material incen- 
tives to encourage them to do so. 

“Is it not just and fair,” one Com- 
munist sports official has argued, “to 


reward those who at the cost of stren- 
uous effort have reached the summit? 
Is it not fair to reward those who 
by their splendid example lead the 
masses along the road to perfection?” 
Except for the pompous Marxian fla- 
vor of the rhetoric, it is not hard to 
imagine any athlete anywhere sub- 
scribing to this view. 

I SAW NOTHING 

In 1954 Brundage went to Russia, 
where he was treated as a very impor- 
tant person indeed. Brundage was 
deeply impressed by the national en- 
thusiasm for physical fitness and the 
businesslike organization of sports. 
“We can learn much from them,” he 
told reporters on his return, and some 
of these reporters recalled uneasily 
that Brundage had shown the same 
enthusiasm for a fitness-conscious 
nation on returning from Nazi Ger- 
many in 1936. Russian sports officials 
had told Brundage that they “believe 
in and respect the Olympic rules and 
have no professional athletes in the 
U.S.S.R.,” that they have no special 


training camps, give no special in- 
ducements, cash prizes or other ma- 
terial awards to their athletes. 

“In my long trip through the So- 
viet Union,” Brundage said later, “I 
saw nothing that would make me 
question these statements.” 

But the irrefutable fact is that the 
statements are not true. The Soviet 
Union neither believes in nor respects 
the Olympic rules, any more than do 
the majority of athletes and sports 
officials in the rest of the world. Let 
me cite a few examples based on both 
personal experience and the official 
Soviet press: 

Last winter, when a U.S. amateur 
hockey team from Brockton, Mass, 
was taking one of the worst drubbings 
of its life from a not-so-amateur So- 
viet team, I was chatting with a star 
Soviet hockey player underneath the 
stadium. He was a lieutenant in the 
Soviet army and told me that two or 
three times a week he had to report 
to the Defense Ministry for a couple 
of hours duty. Were he an enlisted 

continued 
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AMATEURISM continued 

man, he added, he would not have to 
report at all. The rest of the time dur- 
ing the hockey season he is complete- 
ly free to train and practice with his 
team. He has a small apartment in 
Moscow for himself, his wife and his 
small daughter. Each year he gets a 
vacation at a fashionable Black Sea 
resort. He owns a medium-priced car. 

Soviet law and custom requires 
every man to work six or seven hours 
a day, not a week, as the lieutenant 
does. Soviet lieutenants are lucky if 
they have a room in a multiroom 
apartment. While a few thousand 
cars are privately owned in Moscow, 
they do not belong to junior Soviet 
army officers. Obviously, Soviet ath- 
letes do receive special inducements 
and material rewards. 

Take the sad story of Edik Strel- 
tsov, the star center forward of the 
Soviet Olympic soccer team who gen- 
erally played for the Torpedo sports 


club attached to the Likhachev auto 
works in Moscow. Two years ago 
Streltsov landed in court charged 
with rape, induced, the prosecutor 
said, by the regal w-ay he was kept by 
the Torpedo club. Asked by the judge 
where he worked, Streltsov answered: 
“At the Likhachev plant.” 

“And what do you do there?" the 
judge asked. 

“I play soccer,” he answered non- 
chalantly. 

In addition to a handsome salary 
and frequent bonuses, Streltsov also 
had an apartment for himself, his 
wife and child. 

“Is it customary for ordinary work- 
ers to get an apartment like that?” a 
newspaper reporter asked the factory 
management. 

“Streltsov is no ordinary worker,” 
was the reply. “He is a personality.” 
Komsomolskaya Pravda, the Com- 
munist youth organ which revealed 
the story, also reported that when- 
ever he was chided for drunken be- 
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havior, Streltsov threatened to quit 
the Torpedo club and join up with 
the rival Dynamo team. 

His status as a personality not- 
withstanding, Streltsov was given 
12 years hard labor. 

Streltsov’s story is by no means 
unique. Only a few months ago Kom- 
somotekaya Pravda wrote about a 
gymnast, Dmitri Leonkin, who was a 
medalist at the Helsinki Games. Le- 
onkin had started his athletic ca- 
reer, the newspaper said, as a modest, 
hard-working boy, but success had 
soon gone to his head. He insisted on 
the exclusive use of a gymnasium 
when he trained. He demanded that 
the government provide transporta- 
tion for his family when he traveled 
to tournaments. When he won, he 
complained that the painted scrolls 
he was awarded had no cash value 
and added sourly that he was not a 
collector of pretty pictures. 

THE SPORTING LIFE 

To appease Leonkin, the sports 
authorities gave him an apartment 
in the heart of Moscow and enrolled 
him in the Senior Trainers’ Institute, 
where he trained in the mornings and 
loafed the rest of the day. When 
asked to coach a team of youngsters, 
he refused, saying it bored him. Ap- 
parently loafing also bored him, for 
in the words of Komsomolskaya Prav- 
da he, like Streltsov, took to “drink- 
ing and debauchery,” and in the end 
he wound up in court charged with 
rolling a fellow drunk. 

Recently the newspaper Trud told 
the story of George Usatov, the man- 
ager of a coal-mining trust, an avid 
soccer fan, who decided to organize 
a soccer club of his own. He there- 
upon sent out letters, telegrams and 
even scouts to recruit players. "I’ll 
pay $150 to $200 and even more,” he 
promised. Applicants flocked in from 
all over Russia, and he soon had a 
first-rate team. The players were put 
on the trust’s payroll as miners and 
were given premiums for underground 
work though “they never went near 
a shaft.” In fact, the newspaper said, 
they only went to the mine twice a 
month to collect their salaries. 

But like all such tales which reach 
public print in Russia this one ends 
sadly. When Usatov’s superiors in 
Moscow discovered that he had spent 
half a million rubles (about $50,000) 
on his club, he was demoted and 
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AMATKUKISM continue:! 

reprimanded. The team was kept on, 
but at reduced salaries. 

Not every tennis player or track 
star in America is paid, and not every 
soccer player in Russia gets a salary 
and free quarters. In fact, the great 
majority of Soviet athletes are no 
more professional than sandlot base- 
ball players in America. Even some 
of the top athletes who compete in 
the Olympics are not professionals. 
For example, Arkady Vorobiev, a 
weight lifter, was a medical student 
when he won a world championship 
in 1955, and today he is a practicing 
physician. Occasionally a Soviet ath- 
lete is even deprived of his amateur 
status. In 1955 I was told of another 
weight lifter who was declared a pro- 
fessional when it was discovered that 
he was performing in a circus under 
the assumed name of Yan Tsigan for 
personal profit— which is against the 
rules of both Avery Brundage and 
Karl Marx. 

NO ROOM AT THE TOP 

Pointing to the millions of sports- 
men on both sides of the Iron Curtain 
who receive no rewards for playing, 
Brundage and his supporters say that 
because a tiny percentage violates 
the rules is no reason to change them. 
“Because thieves exist is no reason 
for legalizing burglary,” is the way 
one of his supporters put it. 

But the sad fact is that those who 
cheat are the top champions. “It is 
true that only a small percentage of 
British runners violate the rules,” 
Chris Chataway argues (see box on 
page 83). “But they are the top per- 
centage. The rest don’t take money 
to appear at a track meet because 
they are not offered any.” And a for- 
mer Olympic winner of France add- 
ed: “Not 20°/, of the Olympic track 
champions are genuine amateurs.” 

Andre Chassaignon, a French 
sports editor, went even further: 
“Practically all international sports- 
men in the championship category 
violate the Olympic rules.” In 1959 
Mr. Brundage sued Chassaignon for 
libel for writing that the Olympic 
oath and declaration, to which every 
participant must subscribe, are lies. 
Mr. Brundage won the suit, but 
Chassaignon maintains that he could 
have proved his point had he not re- 
fused to betray the confidences of 
his athlete friends. 


Aside from the over-all question of 
accepting money for playing or win- 
ning, critics oppose specific Olympic 
rules which they claim make cheats 
out of athletes. 

One of the most controversial of 
all the rules concerns “broken time 
payments,” by which a promoter re- 
imburses a player for salary lost while 
participating in a sports event. Brun- 
dage adamantly opposes broken 
time. “If we could solve the broken- 
time issue,” one of Brundage’s col- 
leagues recently admitted, “it would 
put a large hole in the problem.” 
Brundage defends his position by cit- 
ing the experience of the Hungarian 
soccer federation. It decided to per- 
mit broken -time payments for in- 
ternational competitions, whereupon 
players immediately demanded bro- 
ken-time payments for national com- 
petitions, then for local tournaments, 
then for training and, finally, for 
time spent getting a rubdown. In the 
end, the Hungarian federation found 
the whole situation so complicated 
that it simply authorized a monthly 
lump sum for players. 

Opinions vary about how Brun- 
dage’s stand should be modified. 
Some advocate that broken time 
should be paid not by employers but 
by Olympic committees. Others, with 
an eye to the Olympic committees' 
finances, object that if payments are 
made because one employer refuses 
to give an athlete paid leave, then 
payments will soon have to be made 
for other employers who now stand 
the loss themselves. Some say ath- 
letes should be given a fixed fee for 
broken time. Others suggest it should 
be equal to the player’s regular pay. 
Some say there should be no limita- 
tions on broken time at all. Many 
think the entire issue is outdated, 
maintaining that the 40-hour week 
now prevalent allows plenty of time 
for practicing in the evenings and 
tournament playing on the weekend. 

Other targets of serious critics are 
the regulations regarding writing for 
publication, broadcasting, appearing 
on television or in the movies, as 
well as teaching or coaching. The 
rules provide that a professional writ- 
ter may write on sports but a non- 
professional may not. While in gen- 
eral amateurs may not teach sports, 
the American Olympic Committee 
allows unobtrusive coaching of be- 
ginners, provided the athlete-coach 
does not “exploit his fame.” 



RUSSIAN Dmitri MOONKiN, Olympic gymnast, scorned "painted scroll" prizes, col- 
lected Moscow apartment and a cushy sports job from his grateful government. 


Finally, the critics point to the ri- 
diculous anomalies created by the 
conflicting rules of different interna- 
tional federations. An amateur track 
man, for example, loses his stand- 
ing if he competes with a profes- 
sional— the old absurdity of contam- 
ination by association. An amateur 
hockey playe-, however, may even 
play on a professional team for five 
games without endangering his stat- 
us. A tennis player may accept $20- 
a-day expenses (exclusive of travel), 
but a golfer may not. However, the 
golfer may compete with a profes- 


sional, but a tennis player may not. 

Another target of the critics is the 
Olympic limitation on training camps 
which is openly flouted around the 
globe. A recent article published by 
the U.S. Army on its participation 
in preparation for the current Games 
says that Army candidates "undergo 
concentrated training for about 60 
days,” and the U.S. modern pen- 
tathlon team candidates have been 
training in Texas for the Games for 
two months. The rules, which spec- 
ify a maximum of two weeks, are 
continued 
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AMERICA'S WES SANTEE lost ama- 
teur status in expense-account hassle. 


AMATEURISM continual 

not enforceable, and there is justified 
criticism that they are making cheats 
and liars of many athletes who take 
the Olympic oath. 

The able French sportswriter, Gas- 
ton Meyer, chief editor of L’Equipe, 
has summed up his objection: “Do 
not forbid what you can’t prevent.” 


What solutions do Brundage’s crit- 
ics have to offer? A few, including such 
eminent ex-athletes as Field Marshals 
Alexander and Montgomery and 
Chris Chataway, now a Member of 
Parliament, propose to abolish all 
distinctions between amateurs and 
professionals, which they consider 
anachronisms in the modern world. 
After all, they contend, there was 
no distinction up to a hundred years 
ago, and, as Paul Gallico once wrote, 
"Amateurs— there ain’t none.” 

Most athletes and sports officials 
oppose so radical a solution. It would, 
they maintain, either discourage 
youth altogether from taking up 
sports or encourage those with talent 
to devote their entire lives to sports 
until they end up at 30 or 35 as job- 
less has-beens. Unless they simulta- 
neously practice a trade or profession, 
champion athletes, according to these 
men, tend to become like the cham- 
pions of the original Olympics whom 
Euripides described as “slaves of their 
bellies" or, as Philostratus put it, 
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“sorry slobs and spineless people.” 

At the other extreme, some reform- 
ers would be satisfied if the IOC 
dropped team sports and winter 
sports from their programs. These 
two categories provide most of the 
blatant abuses of the present system. 
The IOC could avoid some of its 
worst problems by simply abolishing 
these sports. Such a proposal may be 
discussed at the summer meeting, and 
it is believed that Brundage and many 
of his colleagues favor the step. 

However, critics point out that this 
solution is simply dodging the main 
issue and not solving the problem of 
defining amateurs in all other sports 
on the Olympic program. 

Jean Borotra, France’s indestruc- 
tible champion, recently proposed a 
far more basic solution for the non- 
Olympic sport of tennis. There are 
those who believe that Borotra’s idea 
can be adapted to other sports as well. 
He suggests a third category of “au- 
thorized players,” falling between 
professional and amateur, who would 
be authorized to receive money in 
competitions. Each national federa- 
tion would place a limited number of 
topflight players in the new category. 

While this solution would remove 
the hypocrisy and cheating from the 
present solution, it is opposed by 
many on the grounds that it only 
makes the problem more complicated. 


It might, for example, simply increase 
the number of tennis bums. Others, 
notably in the United States, oppose 
it on the practical grounds that it 
will adversely affect the tax-exempt 
status of such athletic bodies as the 
Lawn Tennis Association. Finally, 
critics point out that the scheme 
would be most difficult to apply to 
sports where the number of partici- 
pants is so large that it would mean 
"authorizing” hundreds of athletes. 

Perhaps the most far-reaching solu- 
tion has been proposed by a member 
of the IOC itself, Albert Mayer, the 
Swiss representative, who is also the 
mayor of the little town of Montreux 
on Lake Geneva. Sitting in the jewel- 
ry shop which he also runs, the ex- 
bobsled racer outlined his scheme to 
me. Mayer candidly acknowledges 
that the Soviets are overlooking the 
Olympic rules while the West is clan- 
destinely violating them. From a 
folder on his desk he brought out clip- 
pings reporting gifts presented to 
Squaw Valley Olympic winners by 
their grateful townsmen. One gift was 
a gold chain. Another was a stock of 
photographic equipment for a win- 
ner’s mother’s camera shop. The third 
was a sum of money and a promise 
by the community to permit a winner 
to acquire a plot of land for a filling 
station. All of these, Mayer points 
out, are flagrant violations of the 


Olympic rules. "But who,” he asks, 
“is going to do anything about it?” 

Mayer further supports the need 
for a change by listing a dozen bla- 
tant cases of professionalism in the 
Olympic Games going as far back as 
1896. Nor is Mayer disturbed by 
those who evoke the memory of Bar- 
on de Coubertin in support of simon- 
pure amateurs : he is ready with a quo- 
tation from the founder’s memoirs. 
Though De Coubertin confessed that 
sport had been a religion for him, he 
also maintained that it was as infan- 
tile to declare a sportsman a profes- 
sional for having accepted money as 
it would be to declare a sexton an 
infidel for receiving a salary to take 
care of a church. 

Mayer’s proposal is simplicity it- 
self : since it is impossible to define an 
amateur, he says, define a profes- 
sional and declare all others ama- 
teurs. His irreducible definition of a 
professional is one who “earns a liv- 
ing essentially by practicing sports.” 
This he would substitute for Olympic 
Rule 26 and all its ramifications. 

Though Mayer admits that the so- 
lution is a radical departure from 
the traditional code of amateurism, 
he points out that the world has 
changed greatly since the modern 
Olympics were founded. His solution, 
Mayer argues, would dispose of the 
continued 
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mained in any meaningful sense of the word an amateur- 
Olympic athletes may have been gentlemen amateurs 
in the period before World War I; today they clearly 
are not. It may have been reasonable, then, to keep the 
professionals out; to pretend to do so today is hypocrisy. 

The explanation is that the administrators of the 
Games have more nostalgic memories of amateur sport 
as it used to be than knowledge of how things have 
changed. The sooner the Olympics are admitted to be 
open to both amateurs and professionals alike, the better. 

It is not that many would take part who at present 
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successfully excluded. But to drop the pretense would 
do away with a lot of the subterfuge and a constant 
source of bickering between the competing nations 
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IOC’S PRESIDENT BRUNO AGE clings 
stubbornly to traditional amateur code. 


AMATEURISM continued 

double standard between East and 
West, since it would recognize Soviet 
state amateurs as nonprofessionals. It 
would eliminate the dishonesty and 
hypocrisy now so prevalent in West- 
ern countries. It would do away with 
the necessity for hairsplitting deci- 
sions by the IOC. But the most im- 
portant aspect of the proposal is that, 
although it would mean the end of 
our traditional code of amateurism, 
there is no reason to believe that it 
would do anything but further the 
amateur ideals of sportsmanship, fair 
play and excellence for its own sake. 

Mayer’s proposal is no cure-all. 
How, for example, is one to determine 
just what is a given athlete’s essential 
source of income? However, it has the 
merit of simplicity; it finds common 
ground between Soviet and Western 
practices— the Soviets have already 
endorsed it as ‘‘very progressive” — 
and to a considerable degree removes 
the worst evil of amateur athletics 
today: the hypocrisy which seems un- 
avoidable under the present system. 

The proposal will not, in all prob- 
ability, be argued at the present ses- 
sion of the IOC but will be referred to 
a study group for examination which 
should report to the next meeting of 
the full International Committee, 
probably in Athens in the spring 
of 1961. 

Unless the IOC can find a better 
solution to these problems before the 
next Olympics, it would do well to 
examine seriously the advice of the 
mayor of Montreux. end 
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YESTERDAY 


More fun than 
games at 
the Games 


Not since ’04 have we had mud 
fighters of Olympic caliber 



by M. R. WERNER 

I MAGINE casting W. C. Fields as 
Oedipus Rex, and you have some 
idea of what is likely to happen when 
the Olympic Games become part of a 
world’s fair. It was tried first in Paris 
in 1900 and again in St, Louis four 
years later. The results sent shudders 
through the system of Baron Pierre de 
Coubertin, who had finally succeeded 
in 1896 in reviving the ancient Greek 
games after extraordinary determi- 
nation, persistence and diplomacy. 

Things were difficult enough for 
the baron and his associates in Athens 
in 1896 when t)?<? first modern Olym- 
piad was held— with most of the 
track and field prizes swept by the 
U.S.— but that one was orderly and 
sedate compared with the second in 
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1900 when the Olympics were part of 
the famous Paris Exposition. The fa- 
cilities on the grounds of the Racing 
Club de France were primitive, the 
crowds meager and unenthusiastic, 
and the Games, a sideshow for the 
Exposition, were peculiar. The U.S. 
took 17 of the 22 traditional track 
and field events. The French excelled 
in shooting clay pigeons and running 
deer, and in archery. 

But it was at St. Louis from May 
through November 1904 that almost 
anything was called an Olympic con- 
test, and the antics then presented 
almost finished the baron’s struggling 
dream. The city of St. Louis was pre- 
paring to put on a huge world’s fair 
to celebrate the 100th anniversary 
of the Louisiana Purchase. Chicago 
had invited the International Olym- 
pic Committee to hold the III Olym- 
piad there, but St. Louis used every 
kind of pressure to get the Games and 
finally threatened to hold competing 
athletic contests if the Olympics 
went to Chicago. President Theodore 
Roosevelt used his influence, and 
Chicago, fearing financial disaster as 
a result of competition, withdrew. 
The Games were transferred to St. 
Louis. 

The Exposition was a great success 
and has survived harmoniously in the 
song, Meet Me in St. Louis, Louis, 
Meet Me at the Fair. The Olympics 
were something else — if they had a 
song, it would be the sort of thing 
John Cage might play on a prepared 
piano. Most Europeans found St. 
Louis too far from home and too ex- 
pensive to get to in those days when 
you could not fly now and pay later. 
Germany sent a 10-man team, most- 
ly swimmers. Hungary also sent some 
swimmers. Greece sent two athletes 
and picked up some others among 
Greeks living in the U.S. A few Irish- 
men arrived, but both Great Britain 
and France boycotted the Games that 
year, as did the Scandinavians and 
many other nations. 

St. Louis had built a large stadium 
for athletic games preliminary to the 
Olympics and for the recognized 
Olympic contests themselves. Nearly 
9,000 athletes contested for pre- 
eminence in this stadium, and be- 
fore it was all over the following No- 
vember some mighty bizarre contests 
had taken place. The track and field 
program alone consisted of 26 events, 
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MERCEDES- 
BENZ of 

Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 

the nation’s largest 

Mercedes dealer invites you 
to inspect the 1960 models 
of Mercedes-Benz including 
the new 220 Series. 

Your order now will assure early deliv- 
ery of color and model. 

Warrington Imports Inc. 

701 Lancaster Ave., Bryn Mawr. Pa. LA S-S5S0 


,-Ai the nicest things 
happen to people 



who carry 

FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


rolls] Now on display ... the new 

[5> ROLLS-ROYCE 

* 1*1 Silver Cloud II 

ftQYCEi and the Bentley "S’’ 2. 

Warrington Motors Imports Inc. 

701 Lancaster Ave.. Bryn Mawr. Pa. LA 5-5550 


the largest number held at any Olym- 
pics. They began Monday, August 
29, and ended Saturday, September 3. 
Before the officially recognized events 
took place YMCA games, Irish games 
and elementary school games were 
put on— in all 390 individual events. 

In addition there was presented a 
series of lectures by physical educa- 
tion authorities and medical men on 
such subjects as ‘‘Anthropometric 
Methods,” ‘‘The Equipment and 
Construction of Gymnasium and 
Athletic Fields,” and “Health as Re- 
lated to Civilization.” It was a dis- 
tinguished group of lecturers, and the 
Exposition published the entire series 
as part of the festivities. 

However, all of this, and even the 
Olympic events, were anticlimactic 
after two so-called Anthropology 
Days on August 12 and 13. Pygmies 
and Kaffirs from Africa, Moros and 
Igorots from the Philippines, Ainus 
from Japan, Patagonians, Cocopa 
Mexican Indians and American Sioux 
braves, among others, were assembled 
in villages on the fairgrounds and 
then pitted against each other in con- 
tests that proved only one thing— 
they were there. 

Native Talent 

The Pygmies attracted the most 
attention. Nine of them arrived in St. 
Louis, via the jungles of the Congo 
State, the Canary Islands and New 
Orleans, on Friday morning, July 1, 
accompanied by three monkeys and 
eight parrots. At first John Kandola, 
their native missionary interpreter, 
insisted that they must have their 
customary native diet: monkey, ele- 
phant, hippopotamus, gazelle and 
human meat. However, in St. Louis 
they had to be content with beef and 
chicken. They took quickly to to- 
bacco and money. The smallest of the 
lot, nicknamed “Autobank,” was 4 
feet tall, 27 years old and a canni- 
bal with highly sharpened teeth. He 
was married and had two children, 
but he had left his family in the Con- 
go. Every time anybody wanted to 
take his photograph he demanded and 
got 5(5, which he promptly put in a 
smart-looking civilized purse he had 
bought soon after his arrival. 

The first athletic event for the ab- 
origines was a 100-yard dash in six 
heats. The winner was a Sioux Indian 
named George Mentz, whose time 
was 11 and 4/5 seconds. According to 
continued 
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Maybe our spelling is poor, but 
we believe that — this summer, 
at least — there ought to be a 
you in Atlantic City. 



Rates begin at 
$8.50 per person, 
double. With 
meals, from 
$15.25. Free TV. 
Y ear-round 
swimming pool. 


CHALFONTE — 
HADDON HAUL 

on the Boardwalk at Atlantic City,N.J. 
Telephone: Atlantic City 4-0141 
All that money can buy 
. . . and much that it can't 


the nicest things 
happen to people 
who carry 

S' FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 

Improve Your GRIP . . . 
Improve your game 

GOLFERS, 
BOWLERS, 
BALL PLAYERS 

NEW. EASY 
HOME METHOD 
^RECOMMENDED BY 

BARNEY "The Chest" BERNARD 

Sensational new Curlcc Grip Buildci 
adjustable exerciser for beginner tc 
Progressive weight develops strong 
muscles in wrists, hands and forcar 
Ladies or Mens model S2.95 postpaid. 

Dealer inquiries invited 





AL-BAR SPORTS SALES CO. 

2335 MONROE N. GRAND RAPIDS. S. MICH. 
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YESTERDAY runt in lied 



Theodore Lipke, Jr., of Morristown, N. J., saw this picture 
60 seconds after he took it with his Polaroid Land Camera. 




DAY BOWLING 
FESTIVAL 

Yjfe -‘BUCK HILL 

1 " SEPTEMBER 7th through 16th — 

Fourth U.S. Singles Championship, 
Third U.S. Doubles Championship 
followed by Open Doubles Tourna- 
ments. 3 games guaranteed. 

Member ol I he American Lawn Bowling Association 
Delightful days in the lovely Poconos. 
Two fine greens, golf and other sports. 
Fine food and accommodations. 


New York 
Reservation Office^ 
30 Rockefelh 
Ptaza 

Circle 5-5620 



■ IF YOU LIKE DOGS- 


You Will ENJOY Reading . . 

THE KENNEL REVIEW 

For Breeding, Training, or Just Dog News 
SUBSCRIPTION $4-00 per yeor 

P. 0. BOX 225. GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA 


Smooth and vnt.irt Cumcgic Hi . the slim, form- 

Hminentls tailored from line designer fabrics with I 

Si/cs fi to 2d. Neck s./es 1 1 to 14' _• Insist on Car- 
negie Hi! 

A haul 2.9.9 at all hotter stores 


MADE BY MAXON SHIRT C0RP., GREENVILLE, S. C 
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Spalding’s Official Athletic Almanac 
for 1905, this was “time that almost 
any winner of a schoolboy event could 
eclipse at will.” Lamba, an African 
Pygmy, took 14 3 5 to do the 100 
yards. In the shotput it was expected 
that the Patagonians, because of their 
size and feats of strength, would excel. 
But their best performance was 30 feet 
5 inches with a 10-pound shot. This 
was 18 feet 2 inches behind the Amer- 
ican record of the time. One Ameri- 
can, Ray Ewry, jumped farther in the 
standing jump than the Pygmies or 
Ainus did in the running broad jump. 

On the second day the aborigines 
did better in their own kind of con- 
test: pole climbing. An lgorot from 
the Philippines climbed a pole about 
50 feet high in 20 2 5 seconds. The 
American record for rope climbing, 
considered to be the nearest thing to 
pole climbing, was 15 4 5 seconds for 
35 feet 8 inches of rope. The aborig- 
ines turned out to be a disappoint- 
ment in spear throwing. Only three 
of them out of a couple of dozen 
could hit a post 25 feet away. They 
proved duds at archery also, and a 
target, four feet by six, 42 yards 
away, was pierced by only two of 
the entrants, though some of them 
had used bows and arrows for hunt- 
ing and fighting most of their lives. 
The Pygmies, however, shone in one 
of their favorite games— the mud 
fight. It resembled a snowball fight 
among schoolboys, and they showed 
great dexterity in ducking the mud. 

In the recognized Olympic contests, 
Americans won 23 of the 24 track and 
field events, but they had little com- 
petition. All in all they gained 48 gold 
medals. 

Spalding’s Official Athletic Alma- 
nac for 1905 began its article on the 
St. Louis Olympiad with these words: 
“The Olympic Games of 1904, held 
in the stadium of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition, at St. Louis, were 
without question the greatest athletic 
games ever held in the world.” 

Baron Pierre de Coubertin wrote 
of them: “Tn no place but America 
would one have dared place such 
events on a program— but to Ameri- 
cans everything is permissible, their 
youthful exuberance calling certain- 
ly for the indulgence of the ancient 
Greek ancestors, if, by chance, they 
found themselves at that time among 
the amused spectators." end 
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BASEBALL’S 

by ROGER WILLIAMS 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

The New York Yankees steamed ahead 
under new power: the relief pitching of 
Duke Maas and Luis Arroyo, the clutch 
hitting of John Blanchard and Bob Cerv. 
Arroyo, up from Jersey City, saved two 
wins with his effective screwball; Catcher 
Blanchard, starting for the first time this 
season, belabored the Tigers on successive 
days. The Chicago White Sox lost five 
straight games and fell to second. Part of 
the trouble was the sudden slump of Roy 
Sievers. Boosted to third in the order, 
Sievers failed to move the hot-handed 
lead-off men around the bases. The Sox’ 
pitching, however, looked brighter: Herb 
Score performed well against the Orioles 
and Senators, showed ability to keep his 
curve out of the dirt in tight situations. 
The Baltimore Orioles won two games on 
the hitting of testy old Gene Woodling. 
Drifting in the .260s, Woodling perked up 
to beat the White Sox once with a pinch 
single and again with an llth-inning tri- 
ple. When the Cleveland Indians threat- 
ened to sag into the second division and 
the Detroit Tigers lost nine one-run deci- 
sions in two weeks, top management re- 
belled. Off to Detroit went Joe Gordon, 
over to Cleveland went Jimmie Dykes for 
the first managerial trade in history. 
Manager Gordon maintained an embar- 
rassed silence, but Manager Dykes was 
his candid self. Said Jimmie: “We were 
both fired and fielded on the first bounce.” 
Lost in the shuffle was the arrival in 
Cleveland of Don Newcombe. Newk, 
waived from Cincinnati, proclaimed: "I 
don’t know the hitters in this league, but 
they sure don’t know me either.” Next 
day he was introduced to the Washington 


TEAM LEADERS: BATTING 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

NY Skowron .315 Maris .301 Kubek .297 

Chi Smith .322 Sievers .314 Minoso .311 

Balt Gentile .300 Robinson .296 Breeding .265 

Clev Power .307 Aspromonte .302 Kuenn .297 

Wash Bertoia .28 7 Lemon .283 Gardner .281 

Det Cash .277 Chrisley .266 Colavito .264 

Bos Williams .313 Runnels .310 Wert* .294 

KC Siebern .282 Heuog .270 Lumpe .269 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Pitt Clemente .311 Groat 


While 

Adcock 


.347 Wills 
.345 Cepeda 
.292 Kasko 
314 Taylor 


Chi Ashburn 316 Banks 


.284 
.290 

.297 Moon .292 

.281 Davenport .270 

.278 Post .278 

.293 Walters .260 

.283 Altman .274 


WEEK 


Senators, who bombed him. The Senators 
did well against the Indians and the 
White Sox to stay within sniffing distance 
of fourth place. Camilo Pascual beat 
Cleveland for the first time in more than 
three years, announced that his injured 
arm is again sound. Bob Allison, the club’s 
best hitter, went one for 28, saw his aver- 
age slide below .270. “Allison is simply 
trying too hard,” said Owner Cal Griffith. 
“I’ve never seen anyone so tense. If he’ll 
relax he’ll hit and we’ll move up.” The 
Boston Bed Sox got good pitching from 
steady reliever Mike Fornieles and wild 
starter Earl Wilson, ran off four straight 
wins. Wilson, who walked 31 men in 24 
innings last year, walked only six against 
the A’s and coasted to a 9-1 victory. The 
Kansas City Athletics drew their largest 
crowds of the season, but they lost two 
to the Red Sox, three more to the Yanks. 

Standings: NY 59-41. Chi 60-45. Balt 60-46. Clev 

51-49. Wash 49-53, Det 46-55, Bos 44-58, KC 39-61 


RUNS PRODUCED 


AMERICAN 1EAGUE 
Maris NY (.301) 
Mantle. NY (.276) 
Minoso, Ch. (.311) 
Fox, Chi (.277) 
Sievers. Chi (.314) 
NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Mays, SF (.345) 
Aaron. Mil ( 287) 
Banks. Chi (.283) 
Mathews. Mil (.269) 
While. SIL ( 308) 

* Derired bu i 


Runs Teammates Total Runs 
Scored Batted In* Produced 

77 56 133 
87 38 125 
62 58 120 
58 48 106 
62 42 104 

79 53 132 
72 52 124 
66 58 124 
72 45 117 
65 50 115 


ublrocting Hit* from RHI* 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

With the pack yapping at their heels, the 
Pittsburgh Pirates remained calm and 
awesomely effective. They held the Dodg- 
ers to four runs in three games, beat the 
Giants on an error one day, a last-ditch 
rally the next, went on to win four in a 
row. Wilmer Mizell and George Witt pro- 
vided what may be the added muscle for a 
decisive pennant drive. The startling St. 
Louis Cardinals were suddenly in second 
place. Ray Sadecki, a good bet for Rookie 
of the Year, won his sixth game for Solly 
Hemus, a good bet for M anager of the Y ear, 
with eight strikeouts and two timely sin- 
gles. Sadecki’s hits reflected a recent Card 
innovation: added batting practice for 
the club’s starting pitchers. When his Mil- 
waukee Braves dropped to third. Man- 
ager Charlie Dressen grew churlish. “This 
is the highest-paid ball club in history,” 



off the bench bounded Yankees’ John 
Blanchard and Phillies’ Johnny Callison. 
Each delivered a game-winni.ig home run. 


he growled, "but sometimes these guys 
play like high school kids.” Feeble hit- 
ting cost the Los Angeles Dodgers (see JMltje 
69) three games and Stan Williams his 
glossy record. Williams lost twice, Don 
Drysdale once, as the team scrambled to 
regain its winning momentum. The San 
Francisco Giants' long-term goal became 
not first place but the first division. Even 
that seemed unattainable. The team blew 
two late leads to the Phils, topped it off 
by fluffing a lOth-inning 7-5 lead over the 
Pirates. Never daunted, Manager Shee- 
han chatted amiably about winning the 
pennant. The Cincinnati Beds’ Billy Mar- 
tin was fined $500, suspended for five days 
for punching Chicago Cubs’ Pitcher Jim 
Brewer. Brushed back by Brewer, Martin 
charged the mound and delivered a right 
that fractured Brewer’s cheekbone. Cincy 
players took up a collection to pay Mar- 
tin's fine, and Billy himself was righteous- 
ly indignant. Said he, with far more gall 
than logic: “I think I’ve been dealt with 
very unfairly.” Cub Owner Phil Wrigley 
implied that Judge Landis would have 
thrown Martin out of baseball. The youth- 
ful Philadelphia Phillies displayed a show- 
man’s flair for the dramatic. Ninth-inning 
hits by Ken Walters and John Callison 
won two games, and the team squandered 
large leads in two others. The one steady- 
ing influence was elder statesman Robin 
Roberts, who survived 13 hits to beat the 
Dodgers 3-1. 

Standings Pitt 63-40. Mil 56-44 SIL 58-46 LA 

55-45, SF 51-50. Cm 45-59. Phil 42-62, Chi 39-63 


TEAM LEADERS: PITCHING (ERA) 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
NY Ford 2.78 
Chi Staley 1.88 
Balt Barber 3.02 
Clev Perry 3 14 
Wash Pascual 2 68 
Det Bunmng 2.85 
Bos Fornieles 3.00 
KC Herbert 3.34 


Turley 3.22 Ditmar 3.24 

Baumann 2 19 Pierce 3.46 

Walker 3.51 Wilhelm 3.57 

Stigman 3.56 Bell 4,02 

Ramos 3.47 Stobbs 3.68 

Mossi 3.24 Lary 3.67 

Monbouquetle 3 16 Brewer 4.94 

Johnson 4.33 Daley 4.36 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Pill Law 2.84 Friend 

Stl McDaniel 2.39 Broglio 

Mil Buhl 3.31 Pi/arro 

LA Roebuck 2.14 Williams 

SF O'Dell 241 McCormick 

Cm 8rosnan 2.16 O'Toole 

Phil Farrell 2.65 Green 

Chi Elston 3.03 Ellsworth 


3.06 Face 3.38 
3.05 Jackson 3.13 
3.56 Jay 3.90 
2.33 Podres 3.02 
2.63 Jones 2 89 
3.85 Purkey 3.87 
3 52 Conley 3.39 
3.18 Morehead3.82 


Bored nlutistin 


through Saturday, Any. 6 
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19 HOLE THE READERS TAKE OVER 


FLOYD'S PUBLIC 

Sirs: 

So Floyd Patterson just ran'! under- 
stand why the public was not behind 
him (Scorecard, Aug. 1 )? Let him turn to 
page 50 of the same issue and read that 
his manager is negotiating for a fight with 
one Henry Cooper of England. Who in 
the world is Henry Cooper? I admit that 
he is probably as worthy a foe as was Pete 
Rademacher, Roy Harris, Brian London, 
Hurricane Jackson, but come now, what 
about Liston, Machen or Folley? Could 
it be that Mr. D'Amato chooses a worthy 
contender by the improbability of the 
contender dethroning our Floyd? 

Floyd, if you run out of contenders let 
me know, 'cause there’s a popular tomboy 
down the street who is the bully of the 
neighborhood. Just think of the gate 
you’d draw. 

W. Lenoy 

New York City 
Sirs: 

Floyd Patterson should not feel that 
his fellow Americans were not behind him 
when he regained his championship. I not 
only believed he could, but hoped very 
much that he would. 

We felt that, win or lose, Patterson is 
a credit to his sport and his couni ry. No 
one hears him bragging about his "left.” 

Frances Tysen Nutt 

New York City 
Sirs: 

In his excellent article (Heavyweight in 
Waiting, Aug. 1 ) Gilbert Rogin wondered 
what Sonny Liston would do if he had to 
give ground or, in other words, if he got 
hit himself. Having seen Sonny fight 
many times, I can answer that. Sonny has 
been hit by some of the best punchers in 
the game, like Nino Valdes, Cleveland 
Williams, Mike DeJohn, Billy Hunter and 
Zora Folley who himself had 29 kayos to 
his credit. Sonny shook them all off and 
dispatched them all with his own size 
14 fists. 

Harry Sanford 

Los Angeles 

FINALLY THIS SUMMER 

Sirs: 

For years my favorite beach sport (sec- 
ond to girl watching ) has been the stand- 
ing broad jump. Finally — this year— I 
measured one of my best jumps and found 
it to be 8 feet 2 inches. Now I want to 
know what’s been done in this event. 

Elvin Pi.atti 

Tracy, Calif. 

• Nothing extraordinary has hap- 
pened since Aug. 29, 1904, when Ray 
Ewry of St. Louis jumped 11 feet 
4J-8 inches in St. Louis. — ED. 


SALAD DAYS 

Sirs: 

Please explain what a “salad of ruyoltt” 
is, which Fred Smith mentions in The 
Byways of Capri (May 25). 

A. J. Mrugala 

Cambridge, Mass. 



FRED SMITH AND RUGOLA 


• Rugola, says Fred Smith, shown 
above nibbling at his desk, is a water- 
cress-shaped salad green that adds a 
piquant flavor to a tossed green salad. 
It can also be served alone with vine- 
gar and oil dressing. Known as arngo- 
la, rurola, ruccoli or rocket salad, it 
can be found at some Italian green- 
grocers in Boston. — ED. 

BLACK BUTYS 

Sirs: 

I was astonished to read William Leg- 
gett’s article about this thing they call 
Butazolidin ( Mysterious Buty Treat- 
ment, Aug. 1 i. 

Going to the races has been a pleasant 
pastime for me for many years. The nor- 
mal odds against picking a winner are 
high enough: but when you add another 
factor the problem gets hopeless. 

Kenneth R. Pyatt 

San Antonio 
Sirs: 

1 am about to compile my performance 
figures, but first must know whether the 
Daily Racing Form or Morning Telegraph 
has devised a system to designate Buty 
horses to the possibly unwary chart read- 
er. A simple lower-case "b” might mean 
the horse was breezing, or even be- 
witched, bothered and bewildered — but 
then, a Buty horse is liable to be all four. 
I’m sure the brain trust at Triangle Pub- 
lications could devise an elaborate sym- 


bol such as the word Butazolidin spelled 
vertically in the form of a hypodermic 
syringe. 

Harry D. Snyder Jr. 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 

• The Morning Telegraph fists those 
horses which have received Butazo- 
lidin in its charts for the previous 
day’s racing at Arlington Park, 
where the drug may be legally ad- 
ministered. The track itself, as 
William Leggett pointed out in his 
article, lists Buty horses for the day’s 
racing on mimeograph sheets posted 
at the track. — ED. 

THE REST IS SILENCE 

Sirs: 

Congratulations to Jack Olsen for The 
Land of Silence (July 25). Those of us 
who have experienced the therapy and 
spiritual uplift of wilderness living will 
consider this a classic bit of writing. It is 
Emerson and Thoreau at their best. 

Frank Wolynec 

Westport, Conn. 

Sirs: 

Just reading about The Land of Si- 
lence was extremely restful. 

Mark Rosen 

West Orange, N.J. 

GIANT BANTAM 

Sirs: 

Your story of Jerry Barber (A Barber 
with a Razor Edge, July 25) is a long- 
overdue and richly deserved tribute to 
a fighting, working champion. 

I had the pleasure of meeting Barber 
when he was in Tucson for our 1960 Open. 
In an interview here, he was asked his 
height. "Oh, about 6 feet 3!” “Weight?” 
“Oh, about 210 pounds.” And finally, 
"How much longer do you think you’ll 
be on the tour?” “About another 10 or 
12 years.” 

Mary Blythe 

Tucson, Ariz. 

WHEW ! 

Sirs: 

Those San Francisco Zoo officials could 
certainly do better than soo-hoo GIVES 
gnu to zoo (Pat on the Back, Aug. 1). 

How about NEW ZOO GNU DUE TO SOO- 
HOO? Whew! 

Mrs. John Fay 

Dorset, Vt. 

OLD MASTER OF THE SEA 

Sirs: 

Your Spectacle “Sun on Sails and 
Sea” (July 25 ) was a masterful job. Henry 
Koehler’s paintings captured every mo- 
ment and emotion of this great regatta. 

Mike Wooters 

Chicago 
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PAT ON THE BACK 



LIBBY BOWMAN 


‘ Bubble gum can wait ’ 



It’s chilltered. This exclusive 
process assures extra 
clarity and lightness. 


gilbey’s 



SCOTCH WHISKY 


Distilled and aged in the century- 
old Gilbev tradition in 
Edinburgh, Scotland. 


gilbey’s 



SCOTCH WHISKY 

A GREAT NAME-A GREAT SCOTCH 

100 •' OLD SCOTCH WHISKIES. OISTllUO AND 
BLENDED IN SCOTLAND UNDER GOVERNMENT 
SUPERVISION 86 PROOF IMPORTEO AND 
BOTTLED BY GlEN SPEY LID CLERMONT. 

KY. OFFICE EDINBURGH. SCOTLAND 


The correct young miss in riding dress 
is 10-year-old Libby Bowman of 
Knoxville, Term., and the friend try- 
ing to wheedle some sugar is Fast 
Company, her championship blue- 
roan road pony. Libby, who began her 
horse show career only 18 months ago, 
already has won 220 ribbons— more 
than 100 of them blue— along the 
South’s horse show circuits. “She 
takes dancing lessons, chews bubble 
gum, does all the things a girl her 
age does,” writes one expert. "But 
the moment she enters competition 
bubble gum can wait. She assumes the 
bearing and manner of a champion.” 


Libby’s poise W'as put to a special 
test at the Dinner Key Horse Show in 
Miami last season. She was just get- 
ting over the mumps, but she came 
through on the final night to capture 
ribbons with Fast Company and with 
Easter Parade, her chestnut parade 
mare, and then went on to win circuit 
championships with both horses. 

The 30-horse stable owned by Lib- 
by’s father, who is president of an en- 
gineering firm, includes nine such 
champions, all of which won their 
titles under Libby’s guidance. “I do 
love the horses,” she grins. "I love 
them even more than the shows.” 
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(continued from front flap of this insert) 


goods and services. Our latest survey (1960) 
reveals such facts as : 

—median household income, $10,835 
—median life insurance carried by household, 
$27,462 

—153 cars owned by every 100 households 
—81% single-home ownership 
—17.5 passports held by every 100 households 
(figure for the whole U.S. is about 2.5) 
—87% of household heads in business or the 
professions— of the businessmen, 32% are 
top executives, 34% in middle management 
—115 people in every 100 households flew on 
an airline in 1959. (If that were true for 
all U.S. households, 64,000,000 different 
persons would have flown in 1959— but only 
about 8,000,000 actually did.) 

If you don’t have a copy of the complete 124-page sur- 
vey, just published, please write to me for it. 


Well, aren’t you glad you came to the party or— don’t 
you wish you had come? 

For there are lots of other nice things that some of our 
special guests have already taken away — such as the 
100,000 coupons received by Equitable Life from their 
17-page campaign— the 2,700 requests received by the 
Whisky Distillers of Ireland from a single page advertise- 
ment— the successes of Mallory Hats, Isodine, Rose’s Lime 
Juice, Dictaphone Corporation, Hiram Walker, Joseph & 
Feiss, and countless others that we’ve recounted to you 
here and elsewhere. There could be one waiting for you ! 


And of course, we would be ungrateful if we didn’t 
thank you for your gifts— not the least of which has been 
raising us to the rank of 9th among all U.S. magazines in 
advertising pages, and elevating our advertising income 
from less than $3,000,000 in 1955 to an estimated 
$14,800,000 in 1960. 

Birthdays and anniversaries being special times of the 
year that encourage reflection and humility, all of us are 


(continued on back page) 
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(continued from preceding page) 

thankful to you from the bottom of our hearts for your 
interest and support and confidence. 

And so, I would like to add “the one to grow on.” Almost 
uniquely among the selective magazines edited for Amer- 
ica’s wealthiest and fastest-growing market— the active 
and alive young families of the suburbs— Sports Illus- 
trated’s circulation has steadily risen, year after year. 
On hand for our christening were 450,000 subscribers and 
newsstand buyers; that number is doubled by our present 
rate base, 900,000; and with our first issue in January we 
go to 950,000. 

In such a special growth situation as we find ourselves 
today— with certain segments of the U. S. growing in edu- 
cation, growing in income, growing in business and profes- 
sional stature, growing in variety of interests and uses for 
leisure far faster than the rest of the U. S.— we feel we 
can point with pride to Sports Illustrated’s growth. It 
is edited for these people; it is read by these people; it is 
growing as these people grow in numbers and prosper. 

And no better time than our birthday to remind you, 
in all these different ways, that Sports Illustrated is 
“the one to grow on.” We’ve got a place for you at the 
party next year— but why wait till then? 



Advertising Director 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED Circulation 
August 16. 1954 -January 1, 1961 
up 111*70 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED Advertising Revenue 


1955-1960 
up 402°/© (estimate) 




the calm 
beauty of Japan 


at almost the speed 

Please be seated. 
Close your eyes and think of Japan. Think of its beauty, its 
serenity, its restfulness. Now open them and imagine below 
you a wrinkled Pacific . . . and about you, the interior of your 
new Japan Air Lines jet. Here is the calm beauty of Japan 
while you fly high, fast and fashionably at almost the speed 
of sound. 

The elements of Japan are all around you on these new 
DC-8 Jet Couriers of Japan Air Lines. Shoji screens and 


of sound 


BY THE 2NO TORII. KASUCA SHRINE. NARA- ORESS BY PAT PREMO 


tatami-patterned carpets, chrysanthemum designs and pine- 
bough motifs, the taste and restraint of Japan. Your sleek 
new jet is a delight to relax in for the few pampered hours 
it now takes to fly to Japan. 

Japan Air Lines' new DC-8 Jet Couriers carry 
you to Tokyo and Hong Kong swiftly, serenely, 
effortlessly. So, please be seated, and fly to 
the Orient amid the calm beauty of Japan at 
almost the speed of sound. 



UAP/XN AIR LINES oJJtElT ©©QJIBOL WSS 

See your travel agent or Japan Air Lines for reservations from San Francisco, Los Angeles and Seattle to Japan and all the Orient 



Why don’t you settle back and 
have a full-flavored smoke? 

try 

Marlboro 

— the filter cigarette with 
the unfiltered taste 

If you think flavor went out when 
filters came in, you’ve got another 
smoke coming. Make it Marlboro. 

This one delivers the goods on flavor. 

Sort of nice to know a cigarette so 
good can be so comfortable to smoke 
through Marlboro’s exclusive Selec- 
trate filter. Make yourself comfort- 
able — have a Marlboro. 


You get a lot to like with a Marlboro 


